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TO  THE  READER. 

The  Author,  feeling  that  he  has  made  an  innovation  on 
an  established  custom — that  of  writing  works  of  this  kind 
in  heroic  verse — deems  it  to  a  degree  incumbent  to  remind 
the  reader  that  he  has  taken  this  course,  not  from  a  wish 
to  combat  formed  opinions,  but  from  a  desire  to  be  true  to 
persons  with  whom  he  would  acquaint  you. 

He  is  not  forgetful  of  the  great  capacity  which  regular 
metrical  arrangement  has  to  give  a  refined  and  musical  flow 
to  language,  nor  of  its  power  to  suggest,  and  has  therefore, 
at  times,  used  it.  But  in  a  work  of  this  kind  regularity  in 
the  number  and  purity  of  the  feet,  by  imparting  a  harmoni- 
ous flow,  destroys  the  force,  and  oftentimes  makes  the  iden- 
tity and  intention  of  the  speaker  obscure.  He  would  remind 
you  of  the  evident  limit  of  this  metrical  arrangement  as  an 
improvement,  and  of  its  being  a  machine  without  the  fac- 
ulty of  self-adjustment  for  all  work.  It  is  therefore,  while 
for  a  purpose  he  has  retained  the  grammatical  form,  he  has 
allowed  the  line  to  be  truthful  to  intention,  and  to  the  pas- 
sionate identity  of  the  character  speaking. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


HARRY  TRUEMAN, 
HORACE  TEMPLE, 
WILLIAM  FELLOWS, 
GEORGE  MALER, 
WESLEY, 

MAMMON  MELTON, 
CHARLES,  A  Clerk, 
RICHARD  HARLOW, 
LUCIUS  TEMPLE, 
JOHN  RATTLER, 
ELI,  A  Jew. 


ADA,  An  Orphan, 
LUCY  TEMPLE, 
Mrs.  GOSBY, 
MARY,  Ada's  Maid. 

Ladies,  Officers,  Servants, 
Priests,  etc 


FATE. 


A  C  T     I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Street 
Enter  Harry  Trueman  and  George  Maler,  meeting, 

Tru.  Well,  well,  how  thrives  it,  George, 
Ma.  Not  well  , Harry  ;  to-day  is  ill-fated,  and  is  mad 

With  bad  news  for  those  who  least  deserve  it ; 

And  I  am  sick  to  see  this  world  so  tumbling  round 

To  curse  all  save  knaves  and  fools  ! 

Tru.  What  now !  my  thoughts  are  slow  to  eke 

The  meaning  out.     Why,  sir,  the  world  is  gay — 

Has  used  you  well — and  wherefore  mad  at 't. 

It  had  not  been  out  of  the  tricky  play  of  chance, 

Had  I  been  at  this  moody  task,  venting  spleen  ; 

For  I  have  granted  such  as  I  the  right ;  — 

But  you !  'Tis  decking  Fortune  with  a  mourning-robe. 

Else  giving  to  lank,  drop-jaw  poverty  gaudy  gew  gaws. 

To  flaunt  the  air  and  drown  her  melancholy  prayers 

For  help. 

Ma.     You  must  remember,  I  live  not 

For  myself  alone ;  I  have  my  friends—noble  hearted 

Friends— 
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2Vw.  That's  no  rarity;  all  men  have  friends, 
And  even  I  have  mine ;  —  as  for  the  noble  hearted, 
Are  you  not  one  ? 

Ma.  Yon  know  it,  Harry.     Now  my  mind  is  puzzled, 
Mad,  that  of  all  my  friends,  that  one 
The  last  to  bear  with  a  merry  eye  the  frown 
Of  fortune,  has  the  first  to  meet  it. — 

Horace  Temple.  ^Truman  not  surprised.!, 

— Of  all — of  all,  I  say,  the  least  deserving  of  't, 
To-day,  as  perhaps  you  know,  his  father's  lands 
"Were  sold ;  and  he  is  poor,  very  poor,  in  all 
Save  a  melancholy  fancy, — and  I  do  pity,  as  I 
Must  love  him,  Harry. 

Tru.  And  yet,  I  know  not  the  right  to  curse 
The  world,  because  Horace  Temple  is  very  poor  f 
Some,  it  may  be,  are  much  poorer,  and  if  not  so, 
Are  worthier  to  be  happier  than  they  are,  and 
Not  so  poor !     Withal,  you  should  not  pity  thus, 
Be  he  a  man  he  will  dispise  you  for  it,  and 
If  not  a  man,  he  is  not  worthy  of  it ! 

Ma,  Harry,  I  did  forget — you  know  him  not  I 
Did  you  know  him,  you  would  not  think 
So  coldly ;  for  in  my  small  reckoning 
He  is  a  noble  man,  and  to  try  the  powe'r 
You  shall  know  him— that  is,  if  it  doth 
Please  you. 

Tru.  I  should  be  pleased  to  know  him  whom 
You  so  esteem ;  for  even  flattery,  when  sounded,  may 
A  truth  beneath  the  gilt  contain,  that's  worth 
The  while  to  deck  with  labor.     And  yet  I  may 
Have  heard  of  this  so-called  noble  man  !     For 
If  so  great  and  good  as  you  have  mad©  hisa  m 
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My  ears,  the  world  is  honest,  and  mayhaps 
Proclaims  him  so — so  famous. 

Is  he  not 
The  lover  of  the  orphan  Ada — Harlow's  adopted  ? 
It  seems  to  me  I  've  heard  that  there  the  famous 
Horace  found  a  where  to  put  his  head  in  ;  and 
No  force  they  say — not  I — can  move  him  from 
Her  when  he  kneels  for  favor.     That,  methinks, 
Is  noble  like.     Is  he  the  Temple? 

Geo.  Ma.  He  is.     But  your  words  are  now  ill-timed. 
He  comes,  and  soon  I  '11  see  your  cutting  tongue 
Fall  down  to  praise  my  friend. 

Enter  Horace. 
G-ood  morrow,  Horace. 

Tru.  (aside.)  '  Tis  he  !  I  would  he  had  not  come ; 
This  rising  here  hath  power  to  betray 
What  must  not  be  betrayed  to  him  of  all ! 
Down,  down  ! 

Tern.  A  merry  greeting,  tho'  no  merry  giver, — 
How  fares  my  friend  ! 
(to  Harry  Truman?)  Sir,  Good  morrow ! 

Ma.  Not  well,  not  well. — But  this  is  my 
Friend,  Harry  Truman, 

Tern*  We  have  met 

Before,  friend  George  ; 

Tru.  We  have ; 

But  yesterday  at  Richard  Harlow's. 

Ma.  (aside.)  So, 

This  strangeness  here  !    That  irony  was  bitter,  and 
Has  import  to  my  mind  ! 

Tern.  George,  I 

Have  been  seeking  you. — A  bit  of  news  ! 
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Not  merry,  still  not  sad ;  and  yet 

It  hath  made  poor  weak  mortals  curse, 

And  e'en  go  mad ! 

On  yesterday  my  father,  Lucius  Temple, 
Surrendered  to  the  law  his  all,  to  meet  the  debts 
He  honorably  contracted — honorably,  as  they  should 
Be  met. 

To-day  he  is  as  poor,  as  the  poor,  poor  dog 
That  howls  around  the  ruin  of  his  master's  home, 
Or  'bove  the  cold  marble  o'er  the  dead  ! — 
And  even  though  estranged  in  this  comparison, 
He  is  as  brave  to  battle  still,  as  may  be 
That  poor  brute  to  whine  his  master  back 
Again. 

Tru.  (aside.)  A  noble  soul,  for  son  compare  him  thus 
To  moaning  house  dog. 

Tern.  And  she,  my  sister,  has  a  smile 
Always,  and  often  says  't  is  happiness  to  think 
Of  field  walks  at  dawn.     But,  but, 
She  sometimes  looks  at  the  rich  brocades, 
The  sparkling  necklaces,  and  sometimes  finds 
Our  father  sad  ;  when,  ah,  then,  the  poetry  melts 
Away,  and  a  deep  sigh  doth  come, 
The  sad  herald  of  a  tear. 

Tru.  (aside.')  'T  is  woman -like. 

Tern.  But,  but  enough ;  the  thinking  on  't 
Casts  shadows  on  my  soul,  since  it 
Doth  omin  long  delay  in  speaking 
My  soul  to  her. 

Tru.  (aside.)  A  poor,  poor  dog! 
To  whine  ere  hunger — since  his  last  found  bone- 
Can  have  come  upon  him. 
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Tern,  (to  Truman.)    Your  pardon,  sir  ; 
It  is  not  my  right  to  class  you  as  I  do 
G-eorge  Maler,  and  I  would  be  pardoned, 
Intruding  on  your  patience  thus. 

Tru.  Aye,  sir,  't  is  mine  to  ask  a  pardon  now. 
Did  not  it  seem  out  of  fashion,  I 
Might  ask  a  better  portion  of  your  thought, 
A  higher  place  in  your  lib'ral  soul — 
But  't  is  not  in  this  world's  way.     I  leave 
You  to  your  friend. 

(aside,  going  out.)     So  Horace  Temple  seeks 
My  seeking !     And  he  is  reported  noble,  brave — 
Without  distrust,  a  poor  man  in  the  world. 
And,  aye,  a  man,  but  for  poetic  humor  that 
Thus  caws  a  raven's  ominous  croak  to  all 
That's  merry  in  the  soul.     While  I — 
Tut,  tut !  the  even-handed  notch  me  not  with  him — 
Report  me  less  !     Since  Fortune  showered  well 
Her  gifts,  and  placed  me  master  to  the  tenant's  land, 
They  walk  me  by ;  and  for  this  favor,  when  I 
Did  seek  ambitious  ends,  the  popular  cry 
Defeated  them,  and  so  have  made  me  with 
Myself  to  struggle  !     They  do  place  me  less, 
And  call  me  names  !     And  had  I  not  tried 
To  find  their  will,  and  scorned  them  more, 
This  hopeless  love  had  not  bent  my  soul 
To  struggle  for  't.     But  so,  old  Time  alone  can 
Index  the  book  I  shall  have  writ  within 
The  memory  of  these  thinking  brutes.  [Exit. 

Tern.  It  seems  to  me,  friend  George,  much  like 
A  controversy  between  good  and  ill  were  waxing 
In  Truman's  breast. 
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And  by  that  changing  cheek — 
And  aye,  it  may  be  by  the  tremor  in  his  voice, 
When  spake  he,  "  Good  morning,  sirs," — by  these,  I  say, 
Of  us  he  judges,  friends  or  foes. 

I  met  him  once 
At  Richard  Harlow's ;  there  to  me  it  seemed  as  if 
My  presence  did  much  offend  ;  while  color, 
Traitor  to  his  will,  and  forced  smoothness  in 
His  utterance,  plainly  told  he  would  we 
Were  not  there  together. 

Do  you  know  him 
Well,  George  ? 

Ma.  I  do  ;    he  is  my  friend. 

Tern.  Your  friend ! 

Ma.  He  is,  and  has  always  been 

A  worthy  friend.     'T  is  true,  there  seems  within 
The  make  of  Harry  Truman  something  strange, 
Which  I — none — can  sound  ;  and  that  at  times 
A  lurking  light  is  playing  in  his  eye, 
And  sarcasm  on  his  lip  !     Yet,  yet, 
Withal  a  truer  friend  none  have. 
His  heart  is  large  and  warm  ;  his  wit, 
Oh,  Horace,  there  merit  lies !  for  if  on  me 
He  put  the  jest,  I  know  not  to  groan  or  smile  ! 
So  pointed,  keen,  and  yet  't  is  merry  wit ! — 
Methinks  you  will  like  him  when  you 
Know  him  better.     At  least,  in  truth,  I  'd 
Have  my  friends  friendly. — What  say  you? 

lem.  It  were  well,  had  man  sinned  not. 
Then  he  and  I  would  be  thy  brothers,  George ! 
Alas,  he  sinned  !  A  serpent  was  the  cause — 
Will  always  be. 
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Ma.  1  understand  you  not. 

Tern.  Nor  I  myself.     There's  nothing  in 
My  words.     I  thought  just  then  of  what  I  am; 
And  only  sighed  aloud,  that  mayhaps  there  may  be 
A  serpent  still  across  the  path,  to  work  an  evil  as 
An  Adam's  did. 

Ma.  And  would  hint  that  he 

Tern.  No,  no  !   not  so.      I  do  not  hint; — 
A  coward  hints  what  he  dare  not  speak, 
Lest  speaking  plainly  kill.     He  hints  to  give  offense, 
And  yet  disowns.     I  trust,  my  friend,  'tis  not 
Your  thoughts  that  I  should  cry  him  false  in  terms 
Equivocal 

Ma.  I  pray  you,  Horace 

Tern.  'T  is  no  offense.     I  know  you  meant  not  so  ; 
But  of  all  the  faces  mem'ry  hath  impressed 
To  guard  me  'gainst  a  damning  crew  of 
Hypocrites,  it  points  no  one  more  inimical  to 
My  well  being  than  this ! 
His  very  presence  cries,  beware  !  to  all  my 
Confiding  nature,  and  makes  me  wroth 
With  every  thought  that  would  speak  aloud, 
— And  yet,  hushed  I  not  the  story  of  our  fall, 
When  stood  he  drinking  in  delight 
From  the  spring  of  my  misfortune! 
George,  George,  I  am  a  strange,  strange  man — ■ 
And  mayhaps  you  would  swear  to  it. — Aye, 
And  not  so  strange  in  this;  for  T,  you  see,  like 
Other  men,  do  hate  my  foe,  and  well  regard  my  friend. 
This,  this,  you  say,  does  Harry  Trueman  ! 

Ma.  Enough,  enough,  Horace !  I  did  not  think 
My  friend  could  so  excite  you.     It  need  not  be  ; 
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He  has  done  no  wrong — will  ne'er  do  harm 
To  you.     If  to  you  his  presence  be 
Unpleasant,  you  need  not  meet  again. 
Me  thought,  for  never  have  I  seen  you  else, 
A  calm  self-possession  held  your  soul, 
Firm  against  betrayal. 

Tern.  Did  you  not  reckon  me  as  others  ; 
Or  did  you  set  me  down  a  cypher  'niong  them. 

Ma.  I  do  entreat  you  cease  ! 
As  you  respect  my  friendship. 

Tern.  Then  I  must  nip 

The  rising  of  my  growing  hate,  and  do 
As  you  do  wish  me  ;  let  it,  pent  within, 
Annoy  you  not. 

Ma.  Who  comes  there. — The  widow  Gosby's  boy. 

Enter  JOHN. 

John  (addressing  George.)  And  is  this  Master  Temple  ? 

Tern.  I  am  he  ;  what  would  you  with  me  ? 

John.  Methinks,  you  are  not  he.  Mrs.  Gosby  said  he  is 
handsome,  sir;  and,  if  she  be  true,  I'll  not  believe  you,  or 
your  word.     Mrs.  Gosby  knows  ! 

Ma.  Reprobate,  dog  !  Be  quiet,  sir,  else  say  who  sent 
you,  and  for  what ! — 

John.  (Aside.)  Now  this  be  strange,  indeed.  Mrs.  Gos- 
by's right  after  all.  She  said  that  people  want  to  seem 
much  better  than  they  are,  and  so,  steal  the  names  of  better 

folks.  So  be  these  I'll  not  be  fooled  by  common  folks ;  I 
wont! 

Tern.  Come,  come,  what  wish  you  with  Master  Temple  ? 

John,  (aside.)  Ah,  in  all  this  must  be  he.  Well,  Master 
Temple,  if  thou  be  he.  this  letter  Mrs.  Gosby  told  me  give 
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thee,  (gives  the  letter.)  From  somebody,  yet  from  nobody; 
for  she  has  not  a  name  like  bodies  have; — and,  Master 
Temple,  don't  you  think  it  strange  that  people  live  and  n'er 
a  name  to  call  them  to  you?  Aye,  Master  Temple,  aye. 
(bowing.) 

Tern,  (reading.)  Yes,  yes,  my  boy,  be 
Quiet  now. 

Ma.  Be  off ! 

John.  In  faith,  'tis  pretty  talk,  I  will  oblige 
Ye,  sir. 

[Exit  bowing. 

[Horace  Temple,  after  reading,  stands  fixedly 
gazing  at  it. 

Ma.  Horace  ! 

Tern.  Well,  George But  you  go. 

I  believe,  to  Esther  Martin's  Inn — 

Ma.  I  do,  will  you  go  with  me  ? 

What! 

Tern.  No,  no,  I  thank  you. 

We'll  meet  again.     I  must  obey — 
To  Richard  Harlow  I  must  quickly. 
Good  morrow  !     Good  morrow  !  [Exit. 

Ma.  It  is  strange,  that  Horace  Temple 
Is  so  changed ! — There  is  something  wrong  ! 
To-day  he  is  bitter  cold,  when  always  seemed 
The  generous  flow  to  conquer  all  feeling  else  ! 
Yet  so,  with  all  !     The  fall  of  fortune,  and 
The  chilling  glance  from  those  that  feel  that  we 
Are  so,  and  would  tell  us  of  it,  we  are 
Not  strong,  nor  proof  against ! 
The  sensitive  nature  works  beneath  the  breeding 
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Rays  of  a  malicious  sun  j  else,  tis  stranger 

Than  mad  sea  waves  to  o'erthrow  the  wind 

That  forced  its  surge  to  battle  ! 

I  must  not  let  him  escape  me  in  this  mood ; 

He  would  torture  none  but  self.  [Exit* 


SCENE  II. — A  room  in  Harry  Trueman's  dwelling ;  he 
seated  at  his  table,  rises  and  comes  forward. 

Har.  Tru.  I  am  resolved, — I  was,  am  proud, 
And  must  keep  within  myself  this  melancholy  tale 
My  tongue  would  speak  unwillingly  ! — 
A  memory  is  clinging  to  the  vital  part, 
That  cries,  beware  !     And  what  I  would  again 
I  dare  not  now  !— Thus  I  have  found 
Fair  lady's  eye  weep  desolving  pearls — 
The  manly  heart  to  sigh  in  sympathy  when 
The  skillful  romancer  strikes  the  chord,  delineating  well 
The  woeful  wail  of  some  fantastic  creature  of 
The  brain  !     Yet,  when  some  poor  fool,  of  tender  soul 
Would  picture  for  the  eye  of  thftse,  the  throes, 
The  agony  of  heart  in  trust  and  hope,  they  wince 
And  sigh  most  piteously, — bid  him  cease  !     This,  this 
Is  well  when  told  again,  and  yet,  good  souls, 
They  care  not  much  to  see  again  the  poor,  weak  fool, 
Who  gave  them  thoughts,  to  make  a  touching  story  true  ! 
They  have  made  the  weak  man  strong, — 
Despising  shallow  sympathy,  the  smooth  flow 
Of  a  flattering  tongue,  and  learned,  to  weigh — 
So,  so,  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry — glad,  aye,  very  glad. 
My  sympathy,  sir.  and  such  like  cant! — 
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Enter  SERVANT. 
What  ! 

Servant.     A  man  who  wants  to  pay  the  rental ! 
Harry  Tru.  Tell  him  to  my  lawyer  ! — 

[Servant  starts  to  go, 
No— 
His  name — did  he  give  it ! 

Serv.  He  did,  Eli 

Har.  Tru.  Eli !     What,  a  Jew.     Tell  him 
No — not  yet.     The  dog  doth  give  away  his  life 
In  parting  with  his  coin.     How  much  is  it? 
Ask  him,  quick. 

My  blood  doth  move  towards  him  ;  a  Jew-dog, 
Fulfillment  of  the  law,  would  hoard  his  gold. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Serv.  He  says  'tis  due  this  very  hour,  one  quarter,  sir. 

Mar.  Tru.  The  Jew  counts  close  !     Tell  him  to  keep  it 
'  Til  he  thinks  it  well  to  part  with  all. 
Then,  and  not  before,  to  my  lawyer  pay  it. 
— Here,  see  by  whom  he'll  bless  me. 
And  ask  when  he  thinks  to  pay  the  debt. 

Serv.  Forsooth,  'tis  strange.     You  mean  for  this  one  time, 
sir? 

Tru.  What  I  have  said. 
Go !  [Exit  Serv't 

See,  how  I  do  throw  my  worth 
In  benefits  upon  a  Jew, 

The  least  deserving  of  Christian  alms.     Christians 
Say  it, 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  By  Isaac,  and  says  he  thanks  you,  and  will  straight 
unto  your  lawyer,  sir — 
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Har.  Tnt.  To  my  lawyer  straight?  the  Jew 
Said  it? 

Serv.  Yes,  sir. 

Har.  Tru.  Then,  by  my  faith,  he  is  a  worthy  Jew, 
And  I'll  see  to  it. 
(to  Servant.)  Go  tell  Mrs.  Morton 
I  will  be  gone  till  midnight,  and  that  I 
Desire  she  have  you  waiting  my  return.  [Exit  Serv't. 

Will  Fellows  said  he  had  much  for  me  to  think  on. 
I  like  not  his  arm  in  public  places — a  reasoning  knave ! — 
But  so  earnest  seemed  he  that  to-night  we  meet 
At  Esther  Martin's  Inn — what  or  why  ! 
He  knows  my  love,  and  hates,  as  all  do  know, 
From  reasons  sound,  the  name  of  Temple. 
And  I — but  he  thought  not  what  I  did,  and  so 
Mayhaps  he  would  befriend — do  service  now  ! 
If  so,  he  hath  the  strength  in  villainous  reason 
To  work  the  end.  He  may  propose  against! — 
No,  no  !     I'll  seem  to  bear  all,  and  watch  the  point, 
That  he  may  not  be  lagging  to  the  end. 
I  will  be  most  patient,  till  Fate  shall  cry 
The  issue.     Aye,  I  will  be  modest,  and  believe 
What  n'er  a  fool  would  take  note  on.     Thus  much, 
I  will  be  sanely  thoughtful. 
'Tis  'bout  the  time  ;  my  cloak  !  I  do  find 
My  soul  grows  eager  to  unravel  what  may  be 
In  him  to  my  will.  .[Exeunt, 

SCENE  lit— Esther  Martin's  Inn. 

Enter  Mrs.  G-osby,  hostess. 
Mrs.  Gosby.  (rising  from  her  seat.)  Well,  well,  it  is  no  use 
for  me  to  think !     I  have  lived  these  fifty  years,  and  have 
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thought  all  the  time,  and  now,  in  faith,  I  am  wrong  !  1  did 
not  think  that  I,  Mrs.  Gosby,  had  no  more  attraction  than 
to  send,  after  one  short  night,  such  folks  away.  That  tall 
one,  too  !  Aye,  he  did  look  at  me,  and  seemed  to  say  :  Ah, 
Mrs.  Gosby,  all  your  beauty  's  gone;  and  now  I  would,  but, 
oh,  I  can't!  A  real  lover — black  hair,  rosy  cheeks,  and 
large  black  eyes — such  as  I,  Miss  Flint,  once  had.  Alas, 
for  Mrs.  Gosby's  specs  to  rob  Miss  Flint,  the  widow  Gosby, 
of  such  a  beau  !     Hey  ho  ! 

And  John, — but  where  is  he  now, — I  had  forgot  I  sent 
the  kind  soul  off  with  orphan  Ada's  letter  to  Master  Tem- 
ple— that  strange,  true  knight !  Master  Temple,  ah,  he  is  a 
strange,  wondrous  strange  man  !  The  trash  of  brutes  that 
live  around  my  inn,  are  not  fit  for  him!  For  he  is  like  the 
knights  that  swarmed  around  Miss  Flint,  a  long,  long  time 
ago,  when  walked  Miss  Flint  upon  the  stage.  But  John, 
my  man,  my  John  ;  'tis  time  for  his  return.  He  should  be 
here  !  I  am  alone  and  he  is  not  here !  I  know  how  the 
loving  sigh — Miss  Ada  sighing  too,  doth  wait  for  his  return. 
Oh,  John,  my  man,  "where  art  thou!" 
Enter  John. 

John,  (J>owing.)  Mrs.  Gosby — 

Mrs.  Gosby.  John  !  (gazing  kindly  at  him.)  The  letter, 
John  ? 

John.  I  gave  it  there  to  Master  Temple,  please, 

Mrs.  Gosby.  What  said  he,  then  ? 

John.  He  said,  be  still,  my  boy ;  another  bade  me  so,  be 
off !     And  I  did  say  full  straight  I  would  oblige  him. 

Mrs,  Gosby.  (aside.)  Ah,  bad  boy  !  I — I  have  felt  it  too; 
but  now  trust  they  will  meet,  and  she,  sweet  girl,  will  make 
herself  and  Master  Temple  better,  better  than  they  are. 
They  say  he  is  very  bad.  sour,  melancholic,  and  that  he  doth 
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seldom  smile,  because,  oh,  the  noble  knight,  he  thinks  him- 
self unworthy  of  his  lady  yet.  He  is  ambition  mad,  and 
thinks  to  do  something  worthy  his  pretty  lady.  Hey  ho  I 
Trust  all  to  me,  my  girl ;  Mrs.  Gosby  knows  how  to  help  thee 
now.     Oh  !  my — my — John,  John ! — 

John,  (respectfully. .)  Mistress  Gosby. 

Mrs.  Gosby.  Have  those  gentlemen  come  yet  ? 

John.  Master  Trueman  with  somebody  else,  is  here  ! 

Mrs.  Gosby.  (aloud.)  Intruders  all ! 

[Knock,  enter  Harry  Trueman,  Will  Fellows  and 
another. 

Tru.  Ah,  Mrs.  Gosby,  kind  hostess,  thy  health ! 

Mrs.  Gosby.  Ah,  ah !  Master  Trueman — gentlemen  ! 

Tru.  Mrs.  Gosby.  these  gentlemen  and  I  desire  a  private 
room.     Can  you  oblige  us  ? 

Mrs.  Gosby.  Aye,   aye!  I  will.     This,  this  way.     John, 
John,  away !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.—  The  room  appointed. 

Enter  Trueman,  Fellows,  and  his  friend  Wesley. 

Tru.  Gentlemen  !  (looking  around.)  The  wine,  thewine ! 

Fel.  Yes,  yes,  that  we  had  forgot. 

[Exit  Wesley.    Fellows  hesitates  at  the  door, 
Trueman  turns  and  he  goes  out. 

Tru.  (solus.)  The  fools,  they  follow  me  ! 
Because  the  wine,  forsooth,  is  mine! 
We  are  all  alike  !     The  straw  can  point  us  on  the  way 
When  selfish  self  would  have  us  smile. 
Villains,  villains,  all  !  we  strut  and  fume,  and  steal, 
And  rush  unto  judgment,  when  our  crime  still  lives 
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In  blood  upon  the  cheek.     And  there,  we  know 

Not,  guilty,  or  not  guilty  ! 

A  fair-eyed  boy — a  mother's  pet,  is  praying  now 

To  Heaven,  smiles — a  mother  weeps.     The  urchin  is 

Lagging  on  the  road  to  school.     Farther  on,  he  plays 

The  mischief  maker  'mong  the  small. 

Another  :  The  student,  diligent  and  honest  1 

The  world  doth  mock  this  unfledge  fool,  until 

A  blush  is  red  upon  his  cheek  to  be  so  like  a  man! 

Apt,  again,  the  blushing  time  is  over.     Oaths, 

Deceit,  black  villainy  has  nestled  in  his  soul ! 

Another  :  The  poor  fool  is  damned  eternally! 

And  so  the  life  of  ten,  of  twenty  men  is  writ : 

So  life  is  but  one  picture,  held  by  various  shades 

Of  circumstance  that  make  distinction  for  the  mortal  gaze  ! 

Yet,  who  says  I  am  not  an  honest  man  ? 

"Who!  Not  those  damned  knaves — the  wine  is  yet — 

'Tis  here,  within — a  something  we  know  not  what ; 

And  it  does  whisper,  Conscience  ! — -would  befriend  ; 

— And  still,  we  let  it  whisper  prayers  unto  the  soul, 

Until  it  raves  for  audience  there. 

I  am  not  what 
I  was  ;  and  blasting  circumstance  doth  drive 
Me  on.    What  T  might,  the  weak  may  prate  ; 
What  I  am — so  be  it.     I  must  not  betray  for  scorn, 
Impulse,  when  all  do  seek  the  man  to  conquer. 
So  let  it  be  ;  and  as  it  comes  for  good,  let  so 
My  soul  to  nature  bend;  and  when  a  parent  she 
Deserts  for  mocking  custom,  I  must — will  stand- 
Alone.     We  cannot  be  more  nor  less 
Than  born  ;and  never  more  than  what  condemned 
To  be  :  and  that — the  son  of  woman's  son. 
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Enter  Fellows  and  Wesley. 

Fel  (to  Trueman.)  The  wine,  sir. 

(to  Wesley.)  The  tables.  [All  sit. 

Trueman,  come  my  friend,  and  join 
Us  here.     Be  thou  sad,  this  wine  will  warm 
Your  soul  to  buoyancy.     But,  but  remember — I 
Remember  that  you  told  me  once,  you  were  a  man — ■ 
Never  felt  the  jar, — strong,  strong  proof  'gainst 
All  such.     Aye,  that  you  were  mad  to  be 
As  we  ;  but  one,  a  weak,  frail  woman,  kept 
You  honest. 

Tru.  (aside.)  I'd  throttle  the  dog,  but  must  not  yet  j 
Oh,  most,  most  knavish  world,  when  knave 
Doth  fall  to  practice  on  the  knave  !     Not  I — 

Fel.  Ha,  ha,  my  boy ! 

Tru.  What! 

Fel.  A  conscience  is 

A  tender  thread  ;  one  snap  may  break  it! 
Then,  then,  Trueman,  you  may  know 
The  joys,  Wesley  and  I  know. 

Tru.  (aside.)  Unmasked  at  last ! 

And  false  ;  more  damning  to  the  eye 
Of  Heaven  than  Hell,  while  self  holds  not 
Comparison. 

Fel.  A  toast !     A  toast  say  ye  ! 

Wesley.  What  shall  it  be  ? 

[Harry  Trueman  assents — all  rise, 

Fel.  Then  hear  !     To  Harry  Trueman  and 
To  her  the  wise  ones  call,  an  orphan,  Ada. 
Be  she  what  mouths  proclaim,  and  none 
The  less,  because  suspicion  prompt 

Tru.  Hold  !  hold  !     That  name  such  should 
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Not — shall  not  utter  ! 

(aside.)  I  do  desert  me  in  what  I  had  sworn  should  not  be  ! 

But,  (to  Fellows,)  in  toasting  thus  you  wound 

Me,  sir. 

Fel.         Your  pardon  then,  we  crave. 

Tru.  Your  lips  are  foul :  then  set  them  not  off 
With  such,  to  make  ye  o'er  weigh  yourselves. 
I'll  think  on't! 

[Fellows  and  Wesley  converse  apart o 
So,  fool!     I  would  be  honest  and  I  must 
Be  foul.     And  what  the  test.     All,  all 
Do  cry  me  worse  than  yet  I  have  dream  of; 
And  some  do  follow  me  with  scorn.     No, 
I'll  meditate  on  this  no  more.     I'll  wipe  it  out} 
For  this  meditating  will  wither  up  the  soul, 
And  render  work  of  brain  of  no  account ; 
Already  it  doth  unsettle  purpose,  and  profit  not. 
I  will  no  more  arouse  myself  to  weigh  the  chance, 
But  let  desire  alone  prompt  action  here  ! 
— Come,  come,  another  toast,  my  friends. 

Fel.  (approaching.')  Then  be  it  to  Harry  Trueman. 
* — Of  metal-soul,  whom  we  welcome.     True 
Be  he,  and  gracious  now  ! 

Tru.  Thanks,  thanks! 

Fel.  Trueman,  we  should  be  friends  now  ; 

If  not  to  all  the  world,  at  least  we  may  be  honest  friends, 
Not  long  since  I  did  flourish,  gaily  decked  by  Fortune, 
I  sinned,  so  said  they,  and  they  turned  me  off; 
Tho'  I  had  repented,  they  pronounced  me  damned, 
And  left  me  to  myself. 

I  have  been  watching  you,  and  now,  your  hand, 
We  are  friend?. 
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And  yet,  Trueman.  you  have  loved  a  girl  unfit 
For  you.     I'd  swear  she  is  not,  what  most 
She  seems  to  all  the  world.     She  is 

Tru.  Hold  !  hold  !     You  temp  me  yet. 
Speak  not  of  her — 

Fel.  And  so,  you  still  love  her,  tho'  she  hates  you 
As  a  creeping  thing. 

Tru.  Would  you  torture  me  ! 

Fel.  No,  no; 

I'd  have  revenge  on  whom  have  wronged  you, 
Harry  Trueman. 

Tru.  Revenge  on  her ! 

Fel.  Aye,  aye,  and  the  honest  Temple  ! 

Tru.  You  swear  it ! 

Fel.  By  Heaven,  so  ! 

Tru.  Then  be  cautious,  sir.     Beware  ! 

[Quickly  passes  out 

Fel.  Damnation  !  did  he  come  but  to 
Commit  me,  that  he  left  me  thus  ! — 
Did  he  so?  'tis  I  alone  have  power ;  what 
Of  witness  hath  he.     What  care  I 
For  what  I  have  not — reputation  ! 
What  else  I  feel,  I  like  not  this,  and  will 
Not  stop  here,  in  my  toil — 
I'll  follow  him  ;  he  may  delay 
Ere  he  reach  his  dwelling,  and  that  plan 
Alone  is  safe. 

Wesley.  That  was  strange,  sir. 

Fel.  Speak  not  of  it.     Go  thou  straight 
To  bed,  and  I  will  follow  him ; 
And  play  the  slave,  that  I  do  bring  him 
To  the  point.     Go  !  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  V.— A  Street— Near  Midnight, 

Enter  Horace  Temple. 
Tern.  I  have  stolen  out  into  the  quiet  night 
For  sympathy.     And  here  would  even  send 
To  Heaven  all  the  burden  of  my  thought, 
To  rest,  a  jaded  brain. 

Misfortune  in  estate  and  lands  were  nought 
Of  self.     They  chance  may  be  brought  again  ; 
But  proofs  of  shallow-hearted  friends, 
And  slanderous  acquaintance  it  doth  raise, 
Which  cannot  be  effaced,  whate're  the  change  ; 
And  thus  the  blow  unto  the  soul  of  Hope. 
So,  when  to  my  mind  she  did  look  kindly  on  me — 
When  Time  seem'd  most  propitious  to  my  thought, 
Both  took  a  frown  and  hushed  the  pulsing  of 
My  heart !     Misfortune  now  takes  oath 
Against  my  joy. 
It  were  best  I,  tho'  summoned, 

Did  attend  her  not.     She,  with  my  fortune  changed, 
And  I'd  not  rob  her  of  her  pleasure. 
Yet,  yet  I'll  not  complain 
Until  the  cup  be  full.     I  have  not  seen  her 
Since  I  resolved  to  quit  my  native  home. 
I  know  not  but  she,  as  many  have, 
Has  found  my  mind  less  good,  my  heart  less  warm, 
My  person  less  comely,  since  this  stroke  from  Fate. 
Yet,  yet  I  will  not  go  until  I  know 
What  thinks  she  now  !     I  do  trust  her, 
And  will  not,  till  'tis  o'er,  believe  she  trust 
Me  not      A  time  may.  aye,  will  come. 
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When  shall  beam  again  refulgent  high 
From  zenith,  the  fall'n  star  of  Destiny ! 
Till  then,  it  is  decreed  my  love  must  flow 
Without  a  murmur  that  way,  till 
The  heart  divines  that  it  liveth  here ! 
■ — But  who  comes  here  at  this  hour; 
Trueman  ! 

Enter  Harry  Trueman  wrapped  in  his  cloak, 

Tru.  Ah,  sir ! 

'Tis  time,  me  thinks,  lab'ring  people  were  abed. 
How  happens  this  distemper  in  thine  eyes? 

Tern.  'Twere  ill,  as  well,  to  find  you  here. 
It  doth  enforce  to  truth 

Reports  of  night  revels  and  unmanning  wines  ! 
And  too,  methinks,  there  blinks  distemper 
In  thine  eyes,  as  well ! 

Iru.  Your  master  on  the  morrow 

May  complain.     I  have  none  ! 

Tern.  Conscience,  conscience,  say  you  ! 
If  so 

Tru.  What,  what ;  if  so  i 

Tern.  Already  in  the  ears  of  all 

Are  whispered  enactments  yours,  all  men 
Condemn.    Would  have  me  recount 
For  you  what  to  you,  are  yours,  and 
Therefore  known  by  heart  ? 
See  struggling  in  the  making  of  thy  face, 
The  Grod  of  all  has  placed  the  marks 
That  speak  the  workings  of  your  brain  ! 
Machinations,  unspoken  by  human  tongue, 
Which  you  deem  hidden  in  the  secret  mind, 
Are  there  discovered  :  else  Hell 
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Might  burst  upon  the  world,  and  thou 
Reign  petty  tyrant.     Else  you  could  not ! 

Tru.  (aside.)  And  hath  Heaven  told 

My  soul  upon  my  face  for  such 
To  see — to  scorn  ! 

It  doth  drive  me  desperate  to  my  cause  I 
(to  Temple.)  You  have  a  tongue  for  spleen,  and  use 
It  well.     Were  I  with  you,  it  might  perchance 
Excite  my  wrath. 

But  'tis  pity  now  for  that 
Romantic  soul—miserable  at  the  loss 
Of  hard  got  pence.     All  men  have  prayers 
Unto  the  ruling  passion,  and  thou  thine. 
So — -I  do  admit  the  right  to  envy  him 
Who  possesses  what's  thy  misery — -Gold  J 
Even  when  the  other  passion  which  holds 
Your  heart,  doth  meet  sueh  poor  requital 
At  an  orphan's  hands  !     Come,  come, 
I'll  not  move;  my  pity's  with  you  ! 
Am  I  not  thanked  for  free  bestowal,  sir? 

Tern.  Harry  Truman  feels  to-night 

The  rushing  of  o'er-stomached  spirits  to  his  head ; 
His  eye  betrays  it  in  its  eager  glance  ; 
And  tongue's  malicious  turn  attests  the  fact. 
It  is  not  meet  that  I  should  either  hear, 
Or  bear  his  mocking  now.-— 
If,  when  the  morrow  comes,  his  brain  be  clear, 
And  memory  of  to-night  be  still,  a  beck 
Will  bring  Horace  Temple  to  him  for  renewal  of 
The  contest  with  tongue  or  weapon. 
Then,  sir,  I  may  thank  you  for  your  drunken  slur— 
Give  reparation  full  to  your  desire,  [i£ra 
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Tru.  (glancing  after  Temple.)  By  heaven  !  manly  spoken  I 
I  had  not 
Enacted  it  the  same ;  hut  fired  brain 
Had  found  its  ending  here,  and  not  elsewhere  I 
Discretion  well  becomes  the  fallen  poor ! 

Oh,  that  I  could  shake  this  fiery  spirit  off, 

And  feel  no  more  the  hell  that 's  in  't ! 

Unsettled  purpose  doth  commit  me,  and 

This  halting  o'er  the  boundary  line 

Between  this  or  that,  drives  madness  here  f 

Beatific  visions,  that  flooded  all  the  field 

Of  ambitious  dreams,  have  passed  away. 

Black  demons  howl  and  spit  their  flame 

Upon  the  land ;  now,  what  Hope  made  Heavenf 

Despair  makes  hell ! 

Did  she  but  smile  upon  the  working  here, 

1  Twould  tremble  into  calm,  and  then 

But  seem  the  image  of  a  higher  bliss, 

Tho'  now  the  world  do  scorn  me  for 

My  revels  and  my  pride,  and  point 

Me  passing,  as  if  I  were  some  monstrous 

Fiend,  or  distorted  animal  for  show ; 

But  she  does  not,  and  so  doth  chain 

My  action  to  my  passion's  will,  and  not 

To  reason. 

When  men  do  rise  to  scorn,  and  women  smile 

To  hate,  he  were  a  limping  zany  then 

To  wait  their  will,  and  not  to  force 

Them  to  it.     So,  so  !  to  be  honest  here 

Were  to  make  the  cord  to  hang  by.     I  '11  no  longer 

Stand  but  half  resolved  unto  my  wish  ; 
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But  now  unto  selfish  end  I  do  swear 

To  live,  till  conquering  I  may  scorn  in  turn 

The  unseemly  herd. 

I  did  rush  from  the  counsel  of  a  fiend 

Who  would  obey,  because  contemplation 

Of  the  work  was  black  unto  my  sight, 

And  dimning  to  my  vision.     But  now 

I  will  to  thank  him,  that  I  may  be 

Less  humbled  in  my  deeds. 

{Enter  Will.  Fellows.] 
And  yet,  and  yet !  I  do  feel  my  strength 
Desert  me  now,  when  he  doth  bring  aface 

The  purpose  thus 

Fellows,  Fellows ! 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  now. 

Fel.  If  now  so  glad  your  bearing  must 
Appear  the  more  unanswered  to 
My  mind.     I  did  not  think  to  find 
You  here ;  for  I  had  thought  my  help 
You  needed  not,  and  that  you  thought 
To  do  it  of  yourself. 

Tru.  What  of  myself? 

Fel.  Revenge  the  wrongs  a  world 
Now  heaps  upon  you,  Trueman  ! 

Tru.  No  !  no !  no  I 

Fel.  No  ?     I  swear  it  shall  be  ! 
The  dog,  Lucius  Temple,  owes  a  fall  to  me, 
And  I  to  him,  the  brand,  dishonest  to  the  world  ! 
To  Ada  owe  you  this  maddening  torture  now — 
She  plied  her  charm  to  touch  your  soul, 
While  Horace  Temple  then  her  soul  preferred  ! 

Tru.  Aye,  aye' 
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Fel.  With  her  I'd  have  nought  to  do, 
But  with  him  who  robs  you  of  your  own* 
And  him  who  damns  me,  would  I. 
It  were  an  angel-act,  did  I  bend  thus 
To  help  you  to  your  end,  and  you 
Would  be  most  basely  credulous  to  trust 
This  passion  in  me.     I  do  crave 
Your  hand  in  what  affects  as  much 
Harry  Trueman  as  myself. 
Tho'  I  wear  not  countenance  liked  by  men 
To  gaze  upon,  I  have  a  soul  within  ; 
And  by  Heaven  do  despise  the  man 
Who  lets  the  proud  condemn  him, 
As  you,  without  one  struggle  to  damn 
Them  in  their  own  accomplishment ! 
If  not  to  this  you  do  give  favor,  I  will 
But  ask,  upon  your  honor's  sacredness,  that  sines 
You  have  heard  thus  far  my  will,  you 
Speak  not  of  it,  but  let  me  take  my  course  ; 
For  in  my  eyes,  could  you  now  betray, 
Would  turn  all  my  op'ning  of  your 
High-strung  spirit  and  honor,  to  a  curse 
Upon  low  treachery. 

Tru.  Revenge,  revenge  !  my  will — 
And  yet,  I  know  not  how,  nor  why  ! 

Fel.  Think,  think  and  say  again 

"  Nor  why  !" 

Do  you  not  see,  the  world  is  but 
What  it  stamps  an  accursed  few  with  ? 
Dishonest  knaves,  striving  'mong  themselves, 
And  who  the  blackest,  knave  succeeding,  prays 
The  most!     Will  you  pardon  still — 
Crawl  'bout,  inoffensive,  when  the  heel 
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Of  every  shoe  would  strike  you  ! 
Will  you  let  your  foe  strike  you,  and 
Greet  him  with  an  ineffectual  hiss ! 
Ope  thy  mouth  and  take  defense  away; 
Then,  then  they  will  turn  you  on  your  back 
In  the  sun  ! 

Tru.  Give  me  thy  hand  ! 
And  take  mine  oath  unto  the  cause 
Of  Hate  ! — Now,  now  my  soul 
Doth  cease  revolting,  and  my  hand 
Doth  tremble  for  the  working  of  revenge ! 

'Tis  done,  'tis  done  !  the  Rubicon  is  passed, 

And  to  the  very  wall  of  all 

That  hath  been  dearest  to  my  life 

I  do  cry  war  !     The  divinity  of  heart 

Hath  turned  upon  me,  and  hath  made 

Desolation  here,  to  be  what 

Shall  be  pregnant  with  destruction 

To  them. 

Come,  come,  we  will  not  linger  now. 

The  night  doth  wear  to  dawn  ; 

To-morrow,  come  to  me  at  my  house — 

Then  shall  we  to  the  work. 

Fd.  I  have  prepared  the  work,  and  have 
With  me  now  a  letter  coined  to  suit  the  hand 
Of  Horace  Temple — enforce  mistrust 
In  Ada.     That  will  I  hand  to  him  ere  we  meet 
Again.     The  simple  fool  about  the  Inn 
Shall  be  the  messenger! 

Tru.  So, 

Not  one  stroke  must  find  a  sluggish  brain 
At  work,  else — cease  we.  [Exennt. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I. — A  Street — John  Rattler  and  others  enter, 
and  a  Jew  who  stands  alone  counting  coin. — Fellows 
attempting  disguise,  comes  in  and  stands  aloof. 

1st  Fellow.  And,  as  you  see,  my  good  fellows,  some  better 
folks  than  we  have  at  last  to  labor  hard.  The  house,  with 
all  the  plate,  furniture,  carriages  and  so  on,  each  was  dis- 
graced but  the  three  days  since  by  a  constable  and  an  auc- 
tioneer's handling.  I,  for  one,  am  glad  of  it ;  it  will  tell  such 
folks,  nobles  of  a  day,  what  need  we  are,  and  teach  them 
to  respect  our  calling. 

John  Rattler.  Ha !  ha !  by  Saint  Peter,  and  aint  it  tho' 
the  best  blow  out.  We,  who  support  them ;  we,  we,  who 
give  the  plate  its  polish ;  we,  who  make  their  chargers 
charge,  will  now  stand  forth  and  say — how  are  ye,  gentle 
folks.  I,  by  Saint  Peter,  feel  as  large  and  pious  now  as  any 
pie-fed  lord! 

2nd  Fellow.  You  are  a  silly  fool ! 

John  Rattler.  Hearst  thou  that,  hey  !  He  calls  me  silly 
fool,  because  I've  told  him  what  I,  he,  you  shall  rise  to5 
when  such  folks  do  come  to  our  places  !  Aye,  and,  by  Saint 
Peter,  Mrs.  Gosby  shall  know  of  this.  Had  she  not  for- 
sworn me  this,  I'd  ask  thee  to  talk  of  it  by  and  by — by  and 
by,  Sir! 
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Will  Fel.  {aside.)  These  fellows  discuss  with  feeling  a 
mishap  to  some  man.  I'll  hear  them  longer  before  I  make 
retreat.  That  is  the  widow  Gosby's  man;  and  that,  I  have 
seen  elsewhere — 'Tis  Trueman's;  the  other  (2nd  fellow) 
goes  not  for  hire — his  tongue  doth  sound  too  liberal  for  a 
slavish  hireling ! 

2nd  Fel.  Heaven  angered  when  such  fools  were  born  ;  and 
you  (1st  fellow)  are  dishonest  thus  to  prate  about  folks  whom 
chance  has  robbed  of  all  their  people  worked  for.  Besides, 
you  ought  to  know,  'tis  not  believed  by  many  persons  more 
than  a  knavish  trick  that  brought  them  down. 

John  Rattler.  'Tis  nought  to  me.  I  said  nothing — noth- 
ing. Did  I  ?  In  faith  I  like  these  people,  for  Mrs.  Gosby 
says  they  are  friendly  like.  Tho',  tho',  'tis  true — 'tis  true,  I 
like  it  so — I  do! 

Will  Fel.  (aside.)  Ha,  they  touch  one  now  !  A  knavish 
trick,  that  I  should  take  back  my  due.  But,  they  know  not 
*twas  I  that  did  set  the  hands  of  the  law  to  catch  the  clue 
unto  his  fall.  For  certes,  a  knavish  trick,  to  trick  for  trick 
and  be  revenged  on  Lucius  Temple.  He  made  the  knave, 
and  he  had  not  done  good  work,  did  he  not  take  a  knave's 
reward  i 

1st  Fel.  (to  2nd  Fellow.)  We  asked  not  your  judgment. 

2nd  Fel.  But  you  have  it. 

1st  Fel  You  arc  not  kin  to  us.  You  labor  free.  We 
follow  masters  for  the  hire,  and  that's  the  all.  They  look 
on  us  as  low — we  are,  but  that  don't  help.  And  'tis  our 
right  to  speak  our  mind  'bout  betters ;  you  need  not  think 
we  care  'bout  your  saying  for  them.  My  wages  are  due  for 
these  two  weeks,  and  I  will  speak  my  mind  to  widow  Gosby's 
man. 

2nd  Fel.  xTwould  be  hard,  should  Master  Trueman  hear 
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xhis.     He  would  stock  you,  and  ye  know  it.  well,  sir.     Pro 
Yoke  ine  not!     You  dare  not  anger  him  ;  and  III  not  hear 
you  talk,  lest  I  feel  it  due  to  tell  him  of*  it.     Mind  ye,  men, 

[Exit. 
John   Rattler.  Say,  say!  Oh,  fellow!     You,  you  did  it; 
aye,  you  did  it  very  well. 

1st  Fel.  Boldly,  boldly  I     I'm  no  lone  cock  without  the 
spurs.     But  d'ye  think  that  he  will  tell  it  to  Master  True- 
man.     D  ye  think  so,  John  Rattler? 
John  Rattler.  Oh — oh  !  yes  ! 

Will  Fel.  Good  fellow,  why  do  you  murmur  'gainst  your 
master.  Are  you  lack  of  coin,  with  a  hungry  mind  to  use 
it  ere  'tis  yours !  Did  you  say  your  wages  were  incoming 
these  three  weeks,  and  your  master,  Harry  Trueman  ? 

1st  Fel.  Aye,  aye,  sir;  and  I  have  said  my  mind,  where  ho 
is  like  to  hear.  That  troubles  me  more  than  the  lack  of 
wages,  sir. 

Will  Fel.  "Well  may  it  be  so.  I'd  rather  rouse  a  lion  from 
his  lair  than  to  rouse  thy  master.  Thy  life  is  not  worth 
breathing,  sir.     Think  you  to  change  your  master  ? 

1st  Fel.  Yes,  sir,  I  will  be  obliged  if  he  hears  what  I 
have  said ;  his  temper  is  very  strange,  sir. 

Will  Fel.  I  do  want  a  trust  fellow,  and  methink*  you 
would  do  me  work  trustily,  sir. 

1st.  Fel.  I  will,  as  honestly  as  I  can,  sir. 
Will  Fel,  Take  this  coin  ;  stay — see  if  your  Trueman  has 
not  heard  of  you,  stay  the  week  with  him,  but  come  to  me 
to-morrow. 

1st  Fel.  I  will,  sir.  [Exit.     John  follows. 

Will  Fel.  Stay,  and  speak  with  me.     (aside.)  This  fellow 

had    nearly  turned  the    balance   'gainst    me ;    my    second 

>  thought  did   do  me  well,  and  the  letter  went  by  one  who. 
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does  not  know  me  yet.     (to  John.)  Come,  come,  stand  not 
so ;  come  near  me.     You  are  the  widow  Gosby's  man. 

John  Rattler.  That  I  am,  sir. 

Will  Fel.  (giving purse.-)  Would  serve  me? 

John  Rattler.  Ah,  sir,  that  I  would — that  T  will,  sir. 

Will  Fel.  Remember,  say  you  serve,  and  no  ear  must  hear 
ought  of  thy  master,  nor  know  you  serve  me.  If  you  speak 
of  it  I  will  hunt  you — kill  you  !     Remember  ! 

John  Rattler.  Yes,  sir  !  Yes,  sir !  (aside.)  And  by  Saint 
Peter,  I  do  feel  strange  enough  now. 

Will  Fel.  Then,  when  I  shall  come  to  the  Inn 
To-night,  stay  you  near  me.     When  I  do 
Call  you  fool,  and  ask  if  so  and  so,  be  true — 
Appear  to  be  no  more  than  a  stupid  fool. 
And  answer  such  as — by  my  faith 
I  know  it  is  true,  sir — or  the  like. 
Do  you  promise — swear  ! 

\_The  Jew  goes  out — turns  his  head  suspiciously. 

John  Rattler.  Yes,  yes !  I  do,  sir. 

Will  Fel.  Then,  when  'tis  done,  and  you  have 
Acted  well  your  part,  another  purse, 
Pull  twice  the  size,  I  will  give  you. 
Go  ;  remember  if  you  do  my  bidding,  another 
Purse  is  yours  ;  if  not.  what  follows  ! 

[John  vxrfks  uneasily  out. 
I  now  entrust  my  work  to  simple  fools, 
For  men  had  been  too  hardly  brought  to  't ! 
'Tis  well  the  work  proceeds,  and  they  who  struck 
The  villain,  Temple,  for  his  mighty  work, 
And  Trueman's  damning  insult  and  the  deed 
He  recks  not  of — they  forget  that  I  remember 
That  which  a  lifetime  cannot  efface — 
And  which  cankers  as  it  lives  within  my  breast. 
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Tho'  knavish  beats  it  now. 

"Wesley  that  Temple  goe3  to  watch  and  trick  , 

Ere  this  the  letter  has  done  its  work  ; 

Trueman  I  must  befriend,  for  he  is  a  man, 

Were't  not  for  universal  condemnation,  and  the  fixed 

Hold  rumors  have  upon  him,  tho'  he 

Had  doubly  wronged  me,  I  had  not  tried  this  method 

Without ;  disappointment  in  ambitious  enterprise,  and  poor 

Requital  at  an  orphan's  hand,  have  made  him 

Sour — jealous — suspicious — mad. 

Withal,  I  must  be  sure — to-night  one-half  of 

The  story's  told. 

SCENE  II. — Richard  Harlow's  Parlor. 

Eater  Ada,  in  Black  Garments. 
Ada.  Oh,  these  tears  are  truants  now  !    I  should  not  weep, 
When  none  will  take  these  tears  away. 
And  yet.  they — they  will  come  up  from  my  wounded 
Heart. 

The  gentle  current  of  my  love  has  passed  away  j 
And  now  cloth  murmur  o'er  wounding  pebbles,  and 
As  thus  foretold,  must  mourn  forever  thus  ! 
The  words  that  came  unto  my  ear  like  music  from 
The  vales  in  Spring — the  tenor  of  those  earnest  vows 
That  passed  from  lips  that  ne'er  moved  falsely — 
Are  all,  all  lost.     He  who  should  be 
Near  me  now,  is  not,  because  his  generous  self 
Doth  think  that  Fortune's  frown  hath  made  him  less 
Than  he  should  be  to  one  poor  orphan  girl,  who 
Thought  to  cease  her  weeping  o'er  the  lost 
In  trust  in  him. 
Three  long,  long  days,  has't  been  since  my  old 
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Grand-dame  sent  my  letter  to  him,  when 
I  did  assure  him  of  my  sympathy  and 
My  love  unchanged,  and  yet  he  hath 
Not  come.     He  seeks  me  not  in  his 
Misfortune,  tho'  I  did  ask  him  judge  me 
Kindly,  and  come  unto  my  sympathy. 

Oh,  cruel !  cruel!  so  to  judge  a  woman's  soul! 
She  loves,  and  what  she  loves  doth  lose 
All  imperfection,  and  stands  the  mover 
Of  her  heart  in  all  things  else. 

Methought  I  heard  his  footstep— no,  no  1 

'Twas  not — 'twas  not,  only — only  wished  for, 
And  my  anxious  heart  deceived  mine  ears. 
Yes — yes ! 

Enter  Horace  Temple. 

lem  Ada ! 

Ada.  (moving  towards  Mm.)         Horace  !  Horace  I 
I  feared  you  did  mistrust  me,  Horace  ! 

Tern.  No,  no,  Ada,  I  thought,  only  thought, 
Thy  spirit  could  not  bear  a  mark,  and  what 
Thy  tongue  might  word  came  from  thy  soul. 
But — but,  it  matters  not  now. 
I  trust  all  is  well  with  you,  tho'  'tis  most  cold 
And  chilling  here  within. 

Ada.  What  hath  pained  thee,  Horace,  knows 
A  likeness  here  that's  equal  to  thine  own, 
The  more  since't  availeth  not. 

Tern.  No,  no  !     You — you — 

Are  free.     I  do  wrong  to  look  upon  thee  now  ; 
The  tender  vows  must  be  forgotten. 
Love  doth  bargain  ;  in  sunshine  he  doth  favor  all ! 
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In  Poverty's  bosom  he  doth  make  to  buru 
\  flame  consuming  no  other  breast,  so 
That  time  can  kill  the  soul,  it  meant  to — 
No,  No !  Ada,  you  are  free.     Some  one, 
E'en  as  I  have  it  from  a  friend,  now  finds 
The  heaving  of  thy  anxious  bosom  all  for  him, 
I  do  not  weep  to  give  my  life's  joy 
To  another's  keeping  ! 

Ada.  Horace!  Horace! 

What  mean  you? 

Ttm.  This  only — nothing  more,  Ada!    (showing  a  letter.') 
I  yield  my  claim  to  Harry  Trueman. 

Ada.  Horace ! 

Tern.  Oh,  yes,  yes! 

I  cannot  give  thee  joy  in  the  desolation  here — 
I  would  not  take  so  rich  a  gift  beggardly. 

Ada.  Oh,  Horace  !  your  words  are  killing  me  ! 

[she  falls  into  a  chair. 
You,  you  would  throw  the  burden  off. 
Worthless,  worthless  !     Oh,  Heaven  ! 
Be  kinder  now  !     (she  droops  her  head  and  is  weeping.) 

Fntcr  Lucy  Temple. 

Lucy.         Horace,  what  have  you  done  ? 

2cm.  My  sister,  ask  not !     Ada  will  tell  it. 
But,  come  ;  we  had  better  be  gone,  Lucy,    (starts  to  go.) 

Ada.  (rising.)         Horace ! 

[he  rushes  to  her  as  she  is  about  to  fall. 

Tern,  (to  Lucy.)  Wait  me  in  the  carriage, 
Lucy ;  I  wish  to  speak  to  Ada,  yet. 

Lucy.         Yes,  yes  ,  good  bye,  Ada.     (kisses  her.) 

[Exit. 

Tern.  Oh  !  now  my  soul  doth  grow  mighty  in 
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Thy  love.     'Twas  wrong  that  I  should 

Think  it;  malicious  coinage  of  an  envious  brain  ! 

Yet,  I  love  thee,  Ada,  purely  as  they  who  sing 

Eternal  joy,  love.     And  'tis  torture  to  think 

When  most  thy  love  is  mine,  that  I  am  least  fit 

For  thy  happiness. 

Yet  Fortune  bids  me — I  must  go,  Ada. 

Now,  now,  I  must  not  think  onNt. 

I  trust  a  day  will  come  when  I  may  seek 

Thee  'gain  unchanged. 

A  blessing  so  protracted,  so  uncertain  ! 

But  we,  we  must  be  patient  now. 

Wilt  wait,  Ada  ? 

Ada.  Oh,  Horace  I 

Tern.  Farewell !     Keep  thy  soul  in  hope> 
But  fear  the  worst ;  for,  when  Fortune  turns 
Against  a  man,  all  men  incline  to  follow  her. 
Remember,  tho'  to  me  it  be  torture,  Ada, 
To  think  the  time  may  never  come — 
Yet  remember,  I  will  not  drag  you  to  my  woes. 
Farewell  S  Farewell ! 

Ada.  Farewell ! 

[She  sinks  into  a  chair  and  weep&o 

SCENE  lit.— Esther  Martin's  Inn. 

Enter  Will  Fellows. 
Eel.  (solus).  I  must  not  be  a  fool  to  my  revenge, 
And,  damning,  damn  myself  to  share 
The  flara*3  with  those  I'd  curse ! 
But  I  have  sworn,  and  swear,  to  be  equal  to 
The  dog ;  and  the  time  shall  come. 
Why  bears  he  not  my  robbing  as  I  his  ! 
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I  wore  not  sour  face,  nor  prayed  the  more, 

Nor  cringed,  nor  groaned  ;  but  passed 

I  through  vilest  rumors  'bout  myself, 

Until  what  I  am  becomes  me,  as  they  say, 

As  well  as  what  I  was. 

But,  aye !  the  kennel's  now  removed — 

The  dog  is  howling  in  the  storm  that  pelts 

His  sides,  when  he,  had  nature  been  obeyed, 

Might  rest  beneath  the  clouded  vault, 

And  dream  as  e'er  before ! 

Oh,  no;  I'd  wrong  no  man  innocent; 

But  I  can  hate  till  hate  grows  hell, 

The  man  who  placed  me  down  thus  low 

In  the  strange  catalogue ; — dissembling  knave  1 

Ha  !   that,  that  truth  ! — may  be. 

Yet  on  meditating  this  no  pricking  comes, 

As  doth  report  of  honest  men  who  cheat. 

No — no — it  will  not — shall  not ; 

For  I'll  not  do  the  deed.     Impetuous 

Youth,  ascribing  to  himself  the  knave 

To  act,  shall  in  the  boiling  of 

His  jealous  blood,  unawares  the  plot, 

This  killing  do. — And  Trueman's  hand 

Shall  work  vengeance  on  himself, 

And  on  another  doubly  well. 

It  is  the  time  he  named  to  meet  me  here. 

If  I  have  destroyed  a  woman's  power, 

And  placed  my  own  instead,  there's  rife 

Tn  him  self-destruction  ! 

But  I  do  fear  him,  for  as  I  do  expect 

He  will  by  monstrous  passion  act ; 

In  else,  I  do  fear  his  love  will  wait 

Return  with  struggling  for  it,  till 
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What  I  would  have  to  pass  be  checked 
In  discovery.     He  comes  ! 

[Enter  Harry  Trueman.] 

(aside)  And  the  simple  fool's  not  here. 
— Well,  well,  friend  Trueman, 
How  goes  all  now? 

Tru.  So,  so,  Fellows,  only  so,  so ;  yet 
I  like  this  business  not.     'T  is  foul 
To  conscience,  sir ;  and  I'll  no  more 
On't. 

Fel.  Well,  well,  sir  ;  it  is  yours, 
And  at  your  will  it  is  over.     Let 't  be  done  j 
But  will  I  long  remember  Harry  Trueman, 
How  weak  the  man  who  would  not  kick 
A  reptile  from  his  path ;  and  rather  than 
To  bruise  its  head,  let  it  stay  to  stick  its  fang 
Info  his  life ! 

I  knew  't  was  so  when  I  did  find  you  the  mock 
And  pitted  man  of  fools,  for  having  been 
So  weak  as  to  let  a  simple  girl  laugh  loud 
At  you,  and  not  hear  it. 
Well,  well !  I'll  leave  you  to  yourself. 
Keep  on  as  you  do  wish ; — rather  than  wound 
Thy  foe,  take  the  self-same  dagger  for  yourself, 
And  die  ! 
(starts  to  go,  and  turns)  'Tis  well,  thy  way — what  I  would  is 

nought. 
But  he  who  wouid  destroy  will  find  you  in 
His  way,  if  thou  doest  not  rob  him  of 
The  prize,  and  do't  thyself. 

Tru.  Hold,  hold ! 

Do  not  leave  me,  Fellows.     I — I  did 
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But  revolt;  my  conscience  pricks  itself 

At  false  alarm,  and  plays  the  check 

Unto  desire. 

I  would  but  find  a  righting  of 

The  wrong-,  and  make  't  not  worse  ! 

The  silly  fool  will  be  here  anon,  and  then 

What  e'er  the  time  demands,  no  tender  heart 

Nor  feeling  shall  deny. 

My  soul  did  take  the  oath  when  parted  we 

Before  ;  but  since  then,  I  have  thought 

And  thought,  and  dreamed,  Fellows  ; 

And  so  would  account  my  wavering  now, 

I  did  think  how  hissed  the  herd  ! 

My  blood  did  fly  unto  my  head,  and  then 

Forth,  in  my  imagination,  drew  I 

This  weapon.     Ere  I  did  raise  it 

For  attack,  it  threw  hot  drops  of  blood 

Into  my  face,  till  I  did  cry  for  peace. 

So  natural  was  't  I  did  take  my  kerchief 

And  wipe  my  face — lookd  on  't — and  naught 

But  briny  sweat  was  there. 

There  is  treachery  in  Nature  thus  to  dare 

And  fright  us  from  it. 

Unless  we  follow  as  an  eager  child 

The  tricking  toy,  it  doth  coax  us  to  it ; 

And  when  the  soul  doth  grasp  at  it 

So,  it  is  not  there.     A  step  again,  and  so  ! 

There  is  misery  here, 

And  from  myself  I  cannot  drive  it; 

The  prompter  that 's  within  grows  weary  of 

The  task,  and  doth  speak, 

Tongue-tied,  when  should  shriek  the  agony  of  Hell 

If  t  needed  voice  before  ! 
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— A  thought  the  more  and  then - 

Fel.  The  fool  is  here ! 

Enter  JOHN. 

Tru.  (eagerly  approaching  him,')  But  what  hast  thou  ? 

John.  This  letter,  sir. 

[Trueman  reads. 

Fel.  Come  this  way.         (John  and  he  approach.) 
Be  quiet  till  I  question — -then  to  it. 
What  brought  you  ? 

John.  That 's  from  Miss  Ada. 

Fel.  (aside)  From  her !  V 

Go  stand  there. 

Tru.  (approaching.)  She  says  she  doth  forgive  the  wrong 
I  've  done ! 
What  have  I  done  that  so  fair  a  maiden  can 
Forgive,  when,  couched  in  words  as  humble  as 
The  slave's  before  a  master's  seat,  I  sent  her  but 
This  morn  repentance  deep. 

Oh,  woman  !  how,  how  blessed  in  human  kindness 
Thus  to  forgive  !  Aye,  she  hath  not  said,  Forget ! 
'T  is  not  in  woman's  soul.     What  said  she  more — 

(Reads)  UI  do  not  believe  we  can  hold  the  communing  of 
our  souls  for  none  save  whom  good  heaven  granted.  So 
then  blame  me  not  that  I  never  loved  thee  !  " 

No,  no  !  I'll  not  blame  thee. 
Fair,  oh  most  fair  maiden,  that  couldst  not 
Take  pity  on  my  soul,  and  love  against  thy  will  \ 

Fd.  What  there  !  what  now ! 

7ru.  A  most  proper  question  ;  — 
What  if  it  be  a  warrant,  sir  ? 

Fel.  I  meant  not  to  offend.     Your  thoughts— 
They— they— 
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7ru.  What  has  been — what  is — what  must  be  ! 
That  I'm  thinking  on. 
If  hell  be  hot  for  fiends  and  such  like  folks. 

Or  t'  other  world  be  that  to  them 

(aside.)  'T  is  false  !  I  did  not  swear, 

When  said  she  that  she  loved  me  not. 

I  did  not  so  ;  but,  but  wherefore 

Do  they  scorn,  when  passing  me,  and  speak, 

If  speak  they,  "Good  morrow,"  as  if  I  were 

Wot  man  as  well  as  they. 

Wherefore,  wherefore — but  't  is  not  my  fault 

As  goes  her  thoughts  that  loved  I 

E'en  so  deeply. Cease ! 

Away,  away  with  it !  \_  folding  the  note, 

There  is  no  logic  in  my  brain,  no  goodness  in 

My  heart.     I  can  't  translate  an  angel's 

Message  ;  but  from  hell  comes  now  the 

Essence  of  my  mind :  they  did  drive 

Me  there  ;  and  't  were  a  wondrous 

Miracle,  were  I  not  the  madman  or 

A  knave ! 

Fel.  (aside.)  Ah,  ha!  Wesley  did  my  work  full  well. 
The  rumor  rides  on  every  tongue  ; 
He  cannot  leave  me  now. 
And  they  do  turn  from  the  high,  proud, 
And  most  rich  Truman  now  ! 
Misfortune  oft  doth  unbosom  friends ; 
And  he  will  like  my  working  better 
For  it. 

The  time  is  ripe ; — I'll  to  it  now. 

(  to  Trueman.)  I  stood  to-day  before  the  Inn, — there  heard 
I  a  straggler  say,  Horace  Temple  went 
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To-day  to  work  his  way  much  humbler,  and 
I  hear  them  venture,  some  one  did  it  all; 
But  they  'd  rot  say  who,  but  that  he  met 
The  scorn  ewll  due  him  ;  and  so 

Tru.  Thou  liest !     They  said  not  so — 
They  dared  not — no  ! 

Fel.  Well,  well,  sir.     I  care  not  what 
For  that.     The  simple  fellow,  there, 
Did  hear  them  too. 

Tru.  Did'st  hear  them,  fool? 

John.  In  truth  I  did,  sir; 
And  said — and  said — they  what  he  told 
You,  sir.  (while  Fellows  eyes  him.) 

Yes — yes — yes,  sir!  I  did. 

Tru.  (aside.)  I  do  suspect  deception  here. 
No  well  assured  tongue  e'er  spoke 
An  answer  thus,  tho'  it  were  a  fool's. 
I'll  think  again.     And, — 
Fellows,  do  you  swear? 

Fel.  Swear  !  No,  I'll  not  swear, 
There's  nothing  left  to  swear  by, 
When  you  would  have  a  friend  to  give 
An  oath  to  test  his  strength. 
No,  if  time  has  not  yet  proved 
I  am,  in  all,  a  friend  and  servant  now, 
I'll  not  give  oath  to  prove  mjself ! 

Tru.  Well  said,  in  truth  in  this  he  shall 
Be  servant — friend,  we'll  see. 

(to  Fellows.)  Come,  come,  Fellows,  what  traffic  now 
Propose  ;  since  last  we  met  the  chance 
The  times  have  changed. 
This  Horace  Temple — mark,  'twas  he  proclaimed  it- — 
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Is  no  friend,  and  laughs  to  rob  me,  as  he  thinks, 
Of  all  my  joy.     Ada—pray  grace  on  her — thinks 
As  angels  thinks  of  mortal  weakness  ;  by  her 
I'm  pitied — pitied.     Kind  pity  from 
That  woman  we  do  love  is  worse,  far  worse 
Than  damnation  from  ten  thousand  men 
We  hate  ! 

But,  but,  we  will  speak  alone,  and  briefly. 
Fool,  stand  there. 

Fel.  To  you  I  do  entrust  the  working,  Fellows. 
I  have  come  to  't.     Thy  head  is  older,  and 
With  youth  stands  not  reason  as  it  doth 
With  you.     But  speedy,  sure,  it  must 
Be  done,  then  I'll  abide  the  issue. 
Now  I  will  stand  aside  and  must  not  be 
Of  mention  in 't.     This,  this  keep  true  : 
I'd  have  this  Temple  know  the  stuff 
I'm  made  of — yet  do  no  murder,  lest 
What  else  were  sweet,  be  bitter  to  the  core  ! 
And  turn  the  beam  against  myself. 

Tru.  (aside.)  So,  so — begins  the  work  ! 
Ere  this  is  done,  to  her  I'll  go  again, 
Lest  this  enacted  shall  o'erthrow  what  may  be,  yet 
(to  Fellows.)  Let  him  suffer,  and  thus  revenge. 
But  act  it  well,  and  reward  no  mite 
I  will  bestow  and  thank  you  for  't. 
Remember,  we  will  meet  anon  !  {Exit. 

Fel.  "And  thou  shalt  be  rewarded." 
I  shall,  with  all  due  honor  I  shall  be 
For  my  tricks.     Ha,  ha,  I  shall,  for  wrongs 
Long  standing  'gainst  the  dog  Lucius  Temple, 
And  for  what  a  Harry  Trueman  did  me 
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In  his  pride. 

And  still,  I  need  not  swear  myself 

An  honest  friend  !     Revenge  his  wrongs  ! 

Oh  !  rare  devotion — snatch  the  dagger — do 

The  killing  for  a  friend  ! 

Fool,  fool  !  to  see  no  farther  here  ! 

To  let  a  ruffled  soul  like  this  be  raging  in 

A  breast ;  and  still  see  not.  or  not 

Translate  ! 

But,  well  for  me  'tis  so,  when  youth 

Impetuous  thinks  to  do  a  deed  involving  much 

The  eye  stands  still  upon  the  goal ;  and  see 

They  never  once  the  snares,  the  falls,  the  pits 

Between  ! 

But  to  my  work.     The  faithful  Wesley  is 

But  aft  this  Temple.     He  shall  get 

The  rumor  forth,  the  why  and  wherefore 

There  ! 

And  I  shall  aid  my  friend  to  his  ends  ! 

John.  In  faith,  my  work  is  done,  my  pay,  sir. 

Fel.  Stop,  fool — cease  ! 

John.  Ah,  by  Saint  Peter,  I  like  it  not.  I've  sworn  to 
what  I  know  not,  and  allowed  the  gentleman  to  call  me 
fool.  I  do  not  so  again,  I  do  swear  ye.  My  shillings,  sir — 
my  shillings,  please? 

Fel.  (gives  a  purse?)  Now,  I  tell  you,  if  once  your  tongue 
do  way  of  this,  you  shall  suffer  for  it.  Listen,  you  must 
die! 

John.  Oh,  sir  !  oh,  sir  !     Never — never ! 

Fel.  Begone  !  [Exit  John. 

And  now  I'll  to  an  ending  of  damning  fears — a  rest  to- 
night. Ah,  his  servant — friend— true,  true  as  the  world 
wagg,  I  am  his  friend,  his  servant  now!  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  IV. — Another  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Mrs.  Gosby. 

Mrs.  Gosby.  (sofas.)  There  is  something  wrong !  We 
folks  don't  know  all,  tho'.  Not  a  whit  I  say.  Since  that 
grand  party  at  Lucius  Temple's,  where  my  Ada  did  out 
shine  them  all,  and  Horace  Temple  did,  they  say,  tell  her 
of  all  his  love  in  a  moment.  Ah.  woeful  when  !  The  poet 
hath  it.  oh,  for  the  change  'twixt  now  and  then,  when  I  was 
yours.  In  faith,  I  am  not  old  !  John  Rattler  says  it ;  and 
my  Ada  loves  her  good  old  grand-dame — no,  no,  not  old  ; 
for  'tis  plain  if  I  were  old  and  wrinkled  too,  she  could  not 
love  me;  and,  besides,  my  boy,  ah,  my  noble  John,  could 
not  smile,  for  sour  meat,  as  some  do  say,  is  infectious.  Hey, 
ho  !  '  Tis  a  pity  that  my  Ada  mourns  somehow  for  these 
good  folks,  that  died  so  long  ago,  when  tossed  I  in  my  arms 
the  child  so  good  !  The  little  babe  just  begun  its  busy 
hum  and  prattle,  when  the  good  souls  died.  They  left  the 
child  to  me  ;  but  when  I  did  rest  before  my  door,  and  she 
had  grown  to  some  few  years,  she  ran  to  me  and  put  her  lit- 
tle hand  in  mine,  said  she:  Can't  you  tell  me  who  they  are  ? 
Then  I  was  afraid,  I  did  not  want  to  know.  Then  the  little 
prattler  said  :  They  will  come  to  see  you  too,  grand-dame. 
Presently  some  gentle  folks  came  up  and  straight  did  want 
my  child.  They  begged  and  begged,  and  I  did  weep  and 
weep  ,  my  little  child  did  come  closer  to  me.  They  told  me 
what  they'd  do  for  her,  and  said  that  I  should  come  to  town 
and  keep  an  Inn.  I  wept  and  wept ;  first  said  no,  and  then 
cried  yes.  But  now  'tis  well,  for  Mr.  Harlow  loves  my  babe, 
and  she  loves  them  too.  But  when  my  Ada's  sad  she  always 
comes  to  her  grand-dame.     Alas  !  she's  very  sad  now  ! 
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Enter  JOHN   RATTLER. 

Well,  well,  my  John,  where  hast  thou  been  the  while? 
What's  the  matter  now  ? 

John.  Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Gosby,  (distressed,)  I  can't,  I  can't, 
Oh! 

Mrs.  Gosby.  Come,  come,  my  boy,  tell  me  ;  I  command 
you!     Why  this  trembling? 

John.  I  would,  but  oh,  I  can't.  My  life  is  sought  by  vil- 
lains, ghosts,  gobblins,  hogs,  witches,  will-o'-the-wish.  He 
said  it;  yes,  he  said  it,  and  I  know  it ;  oh,  oh! 

Mrs.  Gosby.  John,  my  John,  'tis  well,  a  weighty  purse. 

John.  I'll  die  if  I  but  speak,  Mrs.  Gosby. 

Mrs.   Gosby.  Speak,  speak  !  or  you  will  die,  my  boy. 

John.  Oh,  Mrs.  Gosby,  take  it,  (gives  purse.)  take  it.  The 
devil  is  in  it  if  I  do  keep  it. 

Mrs.  Gosby.  How  camo  you  by  it? 

John.  Oh,  Mrs.  Gosby,  please  don't,  please  don't ;  for  if 
I  f<peak,  around  my  neck  a  knife  or  halter  runs  and  stops 
my  breath  ! 

Mrs.  Gosby.  How  can  this  do  so  ?  You  shall  suffer  if  you 
do  not  tell  me  all,  my  John. 

John.  And  if  I  do,  why  I  am  certain  so.  He,  he  will 
keep  his  word.  I  know  the  villain  will;  and  if  I  don't  I 
can't  sleep,  but  some  old  hag  is  rumbling  over  my  head, 
drawing  me  through  dens  and  bogs,  where  ghosts,  white 
from  the  grave,  do  stare  at  me,  and  wake  me  from  my  bed, 
cold,  cold,  trembling,  Mrs.  Gosby. 

Mrs.  Gosby.  Be  a  man,  and  stand  aright,  my  John.  You 
have  done  wrong ;  tell,  tell  Mrs.  Gosby  all,  she  can  and  she 
will  help  you.     How  this  purse  ? 

John.  That  fellow,  that  devil  Fellows,  has  destroyed  my 
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peace  o'  mind  j  he  has  made  me  a  fool,  and  swore  I  should 
else  he  would  kill  me  dead,  Mrs  Gosby  1 

[getting  close  to  Mrs  Gosby. 

Mrs  Gosby.  Fear  not,  fear  not! 

John.  Well  then,  that  purse,  that  devil  gave  it  to  me  after 
I  had  made  a  gentleman,  'twas  Mr.  Trueman  that  people 
say's  so  rich  and  strange  withal.  Yes,  when  I  made  him 
believe  I  was  a  fool,  a  fool,  Mrs.  Gosby,  in  answering  yes  to 
what  I  know  not;  and  made  believe  I'd  seen  what  I  ne'er 
dreamt  of.  I'd  sworn  I'd  not  do  it,  but  I  did  carry  answer 
to  Mr.  Trueman  to  this  Inn,  and  here  found  him.  Then, 
then  I  fell  to  it  again,  Mrs.  Gosby,  and  he  gave  me  the 
purse.  Oh,  Mrs.  Gosby,  oh !  That  Fellows  said  he'd  sent 
aft  Master  Horace,  and  I  do,  by  Saint  Peter,  believe  he  is 
doing  som'ing  out  o'  fashion,  Mrs.  Gosby.  He  makes  believe 
he  loves  Mr.  Trueman.  when  I  do  know  for  certain  that  he 
hates  him  much.     I  do. 

Mrs.  Gosby.  (aside.)  When  the  knave's  at  work  the  fool 
betrays  him.  When  Fellows  thinks,  I'm  sure  some  hell- 
work's  out  for  doing.  And  Wesley,  who  fears,  or  loves,  else 
likes  the  trade,  has  gone  aft  Master  Horace!  There  is 
much  awrong,  and  I  must  see  to  it  soon,  and  watch  it  now. 
Ah,  my  guests  do  wait.  Come,  come,  my  John,  if  he  should 
think  to  do  thee  harm,  my  knight  shall  protect  you.  My 
Ada  comes  to-morrow,  and  then  I'll  see  to  this — I  will,  I 
will.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Richard  Harlow's  Parlor. 
Servant  admits  HARRY  TRUEMAN. 

Tru.  Tell  Miss  Ada  that  I  am  here. 
Serv.  Your  name,  if  it  please,  sir. 
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Tru.  (aside.)  Ah,  ha !  I  had  forgot. 
Tell  her  that  Harry  Trueman  waits  her  presence  here. 

[Exit  servant. 
We  are  vain  to  be  called  strong;  and  thus  but  prove 
The  lack  of  strength  !     Mad  ambition  would  drive 
Us  up  to  fill  the  throne  of  mental  power;  the  wrath 
Of  brain,  the  hell  of  soul  doth  cry  us  mad! 
And  yet  contested  I,  and  damned  me  in  defeat; 
Surcharge  of  passion  holds  me  to  purpose, 
Tho'  in  most  men's  eyes  my  prospect  's  hell 
One  by  one,  friends  have  turned  to  scorn — 
Projects  failed — and  hope  's  ashes  at  the  core! 
For  these  I  care  not — let  them  be; 
Tis  but  the  making  up  the  sum  in  Nature's  book 
One  purpose  yet.     Gods!  it  must  not  fail; 
Else  I  do  let  the  trembling  bent  to  honest  things 
Fall  back,  and  change  the  making  of  my  will, 
That  pass  my  fortune  to  the  begging  poor, 
While  hazard  I  the  die,  revenge ! 
When  Fortune  sends  her  favors,  as  ripples  on 
A  sun-kissed  lake  in  life,  we  do  scorn  him 
Whom  she  has  tried.     Vanity  doth  make  us  say 
We  ne'er  had  done  as  he  ;  he  is  most  weak — 
A  fool ;  and  so  they  glide  malicious  rumor  'bout, 
That  I  am  not  a  man,  and  cry  me  weak 
To  dwell  on  vain  things  so. 

But  soft,  she  conies ! 
Now  soul  be  calm  and  generous!     And  brain 
Submissive  as  years  of  dotage  to  my  eause  ; 
Then  may  I  act  myself. 

Enter  Ada. 

Ada^  Oood  morning  sir,  (bow§.^ 

5 
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Tru.  I  thank  thee,  lady.     Time  has  not 
Grown  feeble  yet ;  I  can  remember  when  thy  smiles 
Were  merrier  than  they  are. 

Ada.  Be  seated,  sir, 

If  it  please  you, 

Tru.    (aside.)     Be  still,  be  still,  and  tell 
Thy  story  all  in  whispers  now.     I  must  not  let 
It  be— not  yet ! 

(to  Ada.)  I  have  come,  lady,  not  to  wound 

Tby  pleasure  by  my  presence ;  for  I  do  esteem 
Thy  feeling  much,  and  more  than  thou; 
Did  I  not,  'twere  certain  thou  wouldst  weep 
At  my  own  cruelty.     No,  rather  had  I  feel 
Eternal  torture  on  my  head,  than  see  thine  eyes 
To  weep ;  tho'  it  is  as  Nature  hath  it ;  April  on 
A  rose's  cheek  doth  enrich  't. 

Ada.  Ay,  sir,  'tis  true. 

But  the  hoar  frost  is  what  was  called 
Such  April  gems ;  and  yet  doth  shrivel  up  the  cheek 
Of  passion-flower. 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  here 
So  merry,  and  I'd  that  I  could  be  merry;  but 
When  sad  events  do  come  at  once,  they  do 
O'erpower  one  so  weak. 

And  thou  dost  know 
Misfortune  hath  come  to  those  most  worthy  else  j 
And  how  dear  are  they  to  me.     Thou  wilt  excuse 
This  lack  of  mirth,  knowing  what  my  will 
Would  do. 

Iru.  (aside.)  Already  falls  the  blow. 
(to  Ada.)  Ah,  thou  art  generous-minded,  lady,  to  be  so 
Sympathetic.     'Tis  well  thou  thinkst  not  of 
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Thy  friends  in  all  alike. 

Ada.  Why  not? 

Methinks  'tis  all  in  all  to  me — my  friends ! 

Tru.  And  hast  thy  mem'ry  been  fickle,  too? 
(aside.')  No,  no  !  delusion  wrought  me  so  ; 
But  now  my  story  were  as  nought — 
Yet  must  be  told. 

Ada.  (aside.)  He  has  come  for  more  than't  seems !  to 
torture  me 
Thus  after  all  I've  done. 

(to  Trueman.)  Received  you  my  note 

On  yesterday?     I  told  you  all  then,  sir. 

Tru.  I  did  ;    and  therefore  am  I  here,  to  find 
A  heaven  or  hell  hereafter ! 
Lady,  I  do  love  thee  1 

Ada.  Love  me ! 

Tru.  Ay,  ay  !  love  thee  as  well  as  mortal  can» 
Thou  knowest  well  how  wisely  !  how  deeply, 
This  visitation  witnesseth  ;  how  much  returned, 
Thy  looks  betray  ! 

Ada.  This  exceeds  your  right,  sir. 

Tru.  Long,  long  since,  I  passed  that  to  heaven,  lady. 
You  question  what  I  claim  not ! 
(aside.)  Rebellion,  cease,  until  the  last 
Frail  link  of  honesty  is  snapped. 
Now  beam  thou  kindly,  heaven — tis  what  should  be, 
Or  not. 

(to  Ada.)  Lady,  canst  tell  me  hope 
For  what  I  live?     Thy  breast  is  gentle,  and 
Methinks  the  love  I  have  should  meet  thine  own. 
My  hope— is  it  granted,  lady  ? 

Ada,  Oh !  you  ask 
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What  I  cannot  give. 

Tru.  Then!  [Turns  off- 

Ada.  Stay  !  stay!  oh,  hear  me,  sir  ! 
I  would  not  have  believe  what  I  am  not !     Do  not 
Wrong  me  . 

Tru.  Wrong  thee ! 

Can  Harry  Trueman  now  wrong  thee? 
Thou  dost  not  think  it.     What  I  am,  and  what 
Thou  thinkst,  may  be  not  alike  ;  yet  thou  canst  not  hold 
An  estimation  strong  enough  for  what  I'd  do 
To  think  it  wronging  thee  ; — save,  mayhap,  it  were 
To  pluck  the  thorn  and  break  it,  ere  thou  couldst  thrust  it 
To  the  very  core  oi  soul. 

Ada.  Yet — yet,  I'd  have  thee  hear  me ! 

Tru.  Then,  ask,  by  the 
Influence  thine  eyes  have  had  upon  me ;  by 
The  charms  so  well  arrayed  for  conquest ;  aye, 
By  hopes,  cold — dead! — the  pangs  you  smile 
To  see  festering  here! 

Yes,  ask  by  the  brain-searing  that  thy  tongue 
Hath  worked ;  by  the  madness  here  ; — the  damnation 
Hereafter !     And  I  will  mute  the  wind, 
In  the  fullness  of  its  sighing ;  the  night-bird 
Deny  its  melancholy  song  ;  the  blear-eyed, 
Hungered  snake  its  noiseless,  venom-crawling; — Time 
Shall  hold  to  peace,  dost  thou  but  ask 
By  these,  lest  I  do  love  the  smallest  accent  of 
Thy  voice. 

Ada.  Oh,  mercy  !  mercy !  sir  ! 

Tru.  (aside.)  Oh,  God  !  that  this  were  not ! 
The  struggle  'gainst  the  vulgar  cry  and  scorn. 
The  falling  way  of  those  professing  much— 
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These,  these  did  e'en  hut  rouse  a  lion  here. 

And  fit  me  for  any  place  'mong  men. 

Unswerving  will  did  sometimes  yield 

Unto  a  working  gainst  them  ;  hut  Hope, 

A  weak  man's  ignis  fatuus,  staid  within, 

And  swore  me  to  an  honest  mind. 

But  now,  this  stroke  doth  overtop  my  pow'r  ; 

And  I  will  but  bide  the  issue, 

And — but  a  lady  weeps  before  me  now ; 

My  presence  doth  beget  it — should. 

Grant  me  pardon,  lady, 
If  I  have  harmed  thee  !     I  would  not  give  offence 
To  one  so  fair — so  kind,  and  kind  as  fair. 
I  '11  come  not  soon  again — weep  not. 
So,  so.     Good-morrow.     Lady,  we  part ;  but  weep 
No  more — we  part  not  yet  forever!  [Exit. 

Ada.  (solus.)  Come  back,  affrighted  thought 
Unto  my  wo  !     Gone  !  gone  !     And  this 
A  dream,  or  true?     'T  was  he  that  tortured  me  ; 
'T  was  he,  and  said  she  that  he  seeks  to  harm 
My  Horace?     No  !  no  !  it  shall  not  be. 
I  will  to  her.     See,  see  it  was  before 
He  came  ;  and  then  'twas  soon,  else  soon 
Too  late.     Away !  away  !  he  suffers  ere 
I  go.  [Exit 

SCENE   V.— A    Street 

Enter  William  Fellows. 

Fel.  (solus  )  All  moves  my  wish,  and  passes  well 
Unto  the  act.     He,  Trueman,  goes  to-day  to  damn 
Himself,  and  then  to  feel  my  friendship  more 
To  him,  than,  if  so  it  can,  revenge  to  me. 
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It  is  strange — he  comes. 

Enter  Harry  Trueman. 
Ah,  ha!  ah,  ha  ! 

Tru.  Fellows, 'tis  done.     Now  push  your  work 
Full  fast,  and  tell  me  often  of  it,  that 
The  raging  here  may  yet  surcease. 
And  have  you  thought  ? — What  of  Temple  ? 

Fel.  He  will  have  full  attention  soon, 
For  Wesley  serves  him  now. 

Tru.  This,  this 

I  charge:  to  public  eye,  I  am  not  of  it. 
You  do  take  the  work  in  hand — not  I. 
Come  to  my  house,  when  soon  thy  news 
May  welcome  find.     Come  not  with  doleful  looks, 
And  whine  defeat. 

I  am  not  fit  to  tell 
My  willing  now,  but  when  a  rest  has  brought 
Me  back  my  wits,  I'll  think  on  't  the  more.      \Oitizen*  pan. 
Those  curious  dogs  do  watch  us,  and  we  must  not  now 
Linger  here.     To-morrow  come,  and  tell 
Me  oft. 

Come  not  this  way. 

Fel.  Your  will,  your  will. 

(aside.)  And  my  revenge  for  the  brand  of  knave !     [Eveunt. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I. — Horace  Temple's  room — Time:  night 

Tern,  (rising.)  'T  is  over  now,  and  I 

May  e'en  as  well  think  on  't,  to  be  content  with  what's 
My  fate  inevitable. 

The  day  hath  been  a  day  of  storm,  and  now  I  feel 
The  wind,  refreshing  to  my  senses,  and  sweet 
To  bring  me  sleep.     How  goes  the  night  ? 

[Turning  to  the  clock, 
'T  is  midnight!     Why,  I  had  not  dreamed  it  so. 
Four  hours  since — no  more — I  left  my  desks, 
And  thought  the  night  would  end  my  work  ; 
Yet  nothing  have  I  done  fit  thinking  of — 
But  idly  speculating  as  to  what  has  been — 
What  I  would  have  to  be — now  finds  me  here 
Apast  the  lab'ring  time,  in  nothing  bettered  by  it. 
I  've  lectured  to  this  rebellious  soul 
Until  the  very  sound  of  my  own  voice  fell  hoarse; 
Reckoning  all  the  evils  that  vile  discontent  and 
A  hope  for  more  do  bring  upon  it. 

Impatience  had 
E'en  raised  its  wing  to  catch  the  wave  of  some 
Faint  murmur,  and  begone,  when  still  came  to  't 
The  cold  moral  of  my  speech.     Yet,  yet, 
When  this  questioning  of  what,  of  what  is  good 
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Doth  eease,  it  folds  its  pinions  down,  and  rests 

Unrest  about  my  brain,  while  Imagination  whirls 

To  dizziness  the  unsettled,  hopeful  mind. 

I  have  scorned  poverty,  and  I  toil  a  very  slave 

To  ten,  to  twenty  masters  ;  the  living  one, 

Tho'  not  rounded  with  the  cast  of  liVral  stuff, 

The  tyrant  least  of  all.     Sometimes — a  Roman  state — 

Black  Melancholy  holds  a  gloomy  rule;  successor, 

Most  usurping  Mirth,  doth,  as  the  sun,  after  Spring  storms, 

Such  to-night,  gleam  within  my  soul  and  suck 

The  mouldering  damp.     Extremes  do  toss  me  'boutr 

As  I  were  lost  to  reason,  and  to  action,  both  ! 

And  it  is  not  m}-  doing — no  more  than  from  sheer 

Strong  will  the  night  orb  is  pale  in  eternal 

Revolutions;   no  more  than  Time  doth  send 

The  flesh  that  roiled  in  glory  through  a  term 

Of  years,  unto  a  grave  to  rot,  predestined  so  ■ 

Thus  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  and  crime 

Its  own  accuser  to  the  world  ;  and  thus 

Our  father-  damn  us  , — -conceiving  sin — 

And  they  who  first  were,  do  answer  for  the  race  I 

From  state  to  state  I've  passed  to  merit — this 

The  least  of  all  :  a  choice,  what  I  would. 

And  when  I  look  within,  no  spot  the  more 

Doth  meet  my  eye,  that  I  may  say  't  is  my  desert. 

Always  have  I  kept  watch  against  my  fate — 

And  still — and  still, — but  hold! 

That  is  the  sin  ;  rebellion  foul — most  foul — 

'Gainst  heaven's  revelation  ;  and  it  is — it  is 

For  that,  that  I  am  here. 

How  presume  I  thus  of  what 's  of  heaven  ? 

How  know  I  what  is  willed?     Not  knowing,  shall 
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I  yield  myself  to  fate,  relax  all,  and  sit  me  down 

To  wait  what  hath  been  willed?     That — that 

Were  'gainst  all  human  reason  ;  for  I  am  flesh, 

And  since  that  sin,  continual  hunger  cannot  be. 

Inert,  I  should  but  famish,  die  and  rot ; 

And  yet  this  doing  would  but  seem  the  end  to  fate's 

Decree,  made  by  myself!     This — this  I  had  not  thought, 

And  yet  doth  come,  as  conclusion,  from  the  very  gist 

Of  logic. 

'Tis  strange  we  run  into  such  pits, 
When  the  light  of  our  own  best  judgment  doth 
Surround,  to  pick  the  way. 

I  '11  no  more  of  it ;  tho'  'tis  hard— -'tis  very  hard. 
To  thus  condemn  myself,  when  I  had  thought 
My  working  was  my  test  and  all  ! 
Be  patient,  now,  my  soul  ;  rebel  no  more  ; 
But  bear  the  trial  'bove  thyself  to  make 
The  happier  man  in  this 'whelming  tide  of  toil," 
I  fain  would  be  content,  and  bide  my  time, 
As  seems  I  should,  but  comes  the  mem'ry  of  the  face 
Of  whom  to  me  hath  inspiration  in  her  eye. 
An  angel  in  her  heart,  and  love  like  heaven — 
Eternal,  pure  and  constant,  in  her  gentle  breast. 
'T  is  all  for  me!     Oh,  how  rich,  possessing  it! 
And  yeb  how  poor  to  be  so  rich !     A  wealth 
But  magnifying  what's  beyond,  to  show  the  mind 
How  poor  indeed  :  possessing  all,  a  pauper  still ! 
I  will  not  think  of  thee,  sweet  heart — sweet  soul — 
My  own.     The  thought  of  thee  would  fill  my  soul. 
Were  't  so  conceptive  large,  to  hold  this  universe 
At  will.     Thou — thou  treasured — here,  all  stand 
To  watch  the  treasure,  and  no  other  thought  dare  breathe 
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Beside  !     So,  fond  memory,  farewell  to-night ! 
I  must  to  myself,  and  hasten  on  the  time 
Of  calling  back  the  hopeful  thought  of  thee. 

[Sits  at  a  table  and  examines  some  papers. 
It  is  not  here.     What  if  the  soulless  dog 
Hath  destroyed  it,  as  a  waste,  o'erwritten  sheet. 
Fate,  fate!     Ah,  no;  George  Maler  took  't 
To-day  unto  a  critic  of  such  work.     To-night 
He  said  he  would  return,  and  tell  me  how 
It  passed  fault-finder's  eye.     But  now, 
Unless  by  chance,  he  '11  not  bethink  him] 
That  anxious  I  would  give  a  rest  to  know  its  fate. 
So,  so — to-morrow's  toil  before  'tis  known  !  [A  knock. 

'T  is  he  !     Come  in,  come  in,  sir. 

Enter  G-eorgb  Maler. 
Friend  George,  why  so  late  ?     'T  is  past  midnight ; 
And  men  of  your  calm  nerve  should  ere  this 
Be  sleeping  soundly,  with  never  once  a  start 
In  sleep. 

Ma.         You  forget,  Horace,  you  forget. 

Tern.  Yes,  yes,  I  do  forget ! 

Ma.  Well,  well, 

To-night  the  critic  judged  your  work — 'twas  so 
Appointed. 

Tern.  And  what's  the  end  ? 

[George  Maler  hands  him  the  MS- 
And  this  the  answer  ? — Judgment  passed  he 
Thus  silently  ?     Said  he  no  more? 

Ma.  Oh,  yes.     He  spoke  much  more.     He  said 
'T  was  fair — so,  so  ;  that  the  author  could  write, 
And  time  would  help  him  out ;  but 
He  could  not  risk  the  work  ; — too  young. 
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Tern.  Too  young  !     That,  that  the  judgement? 
Nature  is  at  fault,  not  I.     Too  young  ! 
And  thus  I'm  cheated  of  my  bread  and  hope  ! 
George,  these  fellows  who  are  old  in  damning 
Shall  not  cry  me  down.     Think  you  not,  as  I, 
'T  were  better  tried  again  ?  for  what  't  is  worth 
'Tis  worth,  and  I  hold  authorship  to  stand 
The  blow. 

Ma.  It  must  be  tried  again  ; 

For  I  do  hold  this  sentence  null. 
Let 't  not  weigh  down  your  mind. 
I  do  believe  there  's  merit  in  it. 

Tern.  Flattery,  soothing 

Flattery  !     How  it  calms  our  souls  to  hope  ! 
But,  but — deceptive,  so.     Away  !     Come,  come 
Where  pale,  fair  Dian  throws  her  softest  rays ; 
The  air  is  balmy,  too,  to-night.     Come  ! 

Ma.  And  yet,  the  hour,  Horace. 

Tern.  'T  is  past  midnight.     I  had  rather  be 
With  Nature,  when  the  turmoil  of  babel  tongues 
Throws  no  discord  o'er  the  scene :  then  I 
Am  more  the  man,  and  less  the  brute  in  passion. 
Come !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Moonlight. 

Enter  Horace  Temple  and  George  Maler. 

Tern.  'Tis  fair  to-night. 

Ma.  Yes,  very  fair  above, 

Tern.  Last  night  I  had  a  wondrous  dream 
Of  Ada,  and  it  touched  me  much. 
Ma.  And  what  the  dream  ? 
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Tern.  That  she  did  die, 

And  I  did  mourn  for  her.  Yet  ere  she  died, 
I  found  her ;  and  she,  when  struggling,  cried 
<:  God  bless  thee,"  till  she  died  ! 

Ma.  In  truth,  a  most 

Melancholy  dream,     If  thou  dost  think  on  't 
'Twill  come  again. 

Tern.  Oh,  no  !  oh,  no! 

I  ne'er  think  on  't,  for  I  have  dreamed  ten  thousand  dreams, 
By  night  and  day,  of  blessings  and  of  woes, 
And  neither  first  or  last,  in  real  dream  appeared 
As  I  did  dream  it : — and  still  we  dream 
Until,  I  reek  it  so,  old  brains  lose  fancy's  play. 
Yet,  yet,  George,  't  is  hard  to  think  our  living  is 
To  die  ;  tho'  know  we  that  all  must  grow  old 
And  withered. — 

The  eye  grow  cold,  and  glare 
Through  constant  tears  ! — The  heart's  fresh,  warm  blood 
To  clot — the  tint,  the  bloom  of  beauty,  with 
The  heart  to  pass  away  ! 

T  is  said  't  is  bearable. 
Thinking  that  we,  too,  must  be  old  and  cracked  in  brain  ; 
Yet  seems  beyond  life's  glow,  there  is  naught  worth 
The  living  for — save  hereafter,  and  we  are  not 
Eager  for  that ! 

Ma.  True,  true;  and  yet, 

Why  this  pallid  catch  of  thought  ?     You  said, 
To-day,  you  had  quit  this  melancholy. 

Tern.  'Tis  easy  said,  we  will ; — to  do  doth  sometimes  ask 
Much  more.     We  think  how  angels  act— 
We  act  as  men.     Too  much  alloy  in 
The  composition,  George. 
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My  patience,  Horace. 

Tern.  No,  no — not  so  ! 

Ma.  Why  not  think  of  what  most  affects  you  ? 
Your  father's  friends  are  anxious  for  him,  and 
It  is  reported,  now,  a  robbery,  and  no  loss  from 
Overdoing  business.     All  think — aye,  know, 
The  law  doth  favor  him,  and  must  reverse 
The  unjust  judgments  on  his  lands. 
It  cannot  be  long  before  your  fortune  is  regained. 

Tern.  'Twere  right — 'twere  just.     It  is  not  that 
I  want ;  it  is  happiness,  happiness  ! 

Ma.  That  gives  all  things  :  with  all  most  powerful  j 
With  the  worldly,  and  all  are  worldly,  it  makes 
The  lord  a  knave,  the  knave  a  lord  ;  makes  Christians 
Of  Anti-Christ  men,  the  lover  fortunate,  the  poor 
Man  hopeful.     Tho'  nor  least,  nor  all,  it  is 
The  sinew  of  the  world's  arm  ! 

Tern,  'Tis — 'tis  so.     Alas,  the  lack  of  it! 

Ma.  And  if  not  so,  by  much  else  exhort  I.     Ada 
Is  not  won,  nor  have  you  accomplished  else 
Attempted. 

lem.  Hast  heard  aught  ? 

Ma.  Oh,  no,  no  ;  nothing,  save  Harry  Trueman  loves 
Her  now,  all  seem  to  think,  as  well  as  thou ; 
And,  taking  all  in  all,  his  right  is  better  put 
Than  thine. 

Tern.  You  do  but  try  me,  Greorge. 

My  love  is  as  the  very  life  of  life,  and  therefore  I 
Do  struggle  for  her.     You  do  mistake  me. 
Altho'  these  weary  fancies  cDme  upon  my  tongue. 
Yet  I  have  fortitude>  and  purpose  much. 
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Not  yet  foretold  to  you.     But  wait ;  my  brain 

Is  not  always  so  ;  for  now,  to-night,  I  have 

The  chances  ta'en  against  myself,  and,  too, 

In  thought  have  reasoned  well  to  justice  oft. 

We  had  best  be  gone.     To-morrow  I  will  send 

My  copy  to  you ;  and  may  we  not  hear 

From  those  good  folks  ?     My  sister,  when 

She  left,  did  promise  all  the  news 

Of  Ada  and  our  friends. 

I  see  it's  your  will,  so  good-night.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  III.— Esther  Martin's  Inn — Mrs.  Gosby's  room, 

Mrs.  Gosby.  (solus,  a  looking-glass  on  her  lap.  She  is 
combing  her  hair.)  Better,  much  better  now.  This  new 
white  cap  my  child  did  give  me  on  yesterday,  her  birth-day, 
doth  become  me  well,  well  indeed.  My  John  did  say  it  was 
a  pretty  cap  upen  a  pretty  head,  (laughs.)  I  do  believe  he 
thought  it.  So  now,  to-day,  I  promised  the  child  to  send 
after  Master  Temple.  Yes,  and  I  have  not  thought  what  to 
write  him  yet.  I'll  think  it  o'er,  and  then  I'll  see  how  my 
Ada  likes  it  when  she  comes.  [Sits  at  a  table  writing, 

Enter  Ada. 

Ada.  Good  morrow,  grand-dame,  (kisses  her.)  good  mor- 
row.    What  are  you  busy  about  so  earnestly,  now  ? 

Mrs.  Gosby.  Wait,  wait !  Ah,  now  't  is  done.  Why,  I 
am  so  glad  to  see  you,  but  now  you  are  so  pale ! 

Ada.  No,  good  grand-dame,  you  only  think  so.  Let  me 
clear  your  specs  ;  they  are  very  moist.  (Takes  her  specs  and 
wipes  them.)     And  did  you  send  to  Horace  for  me  ? 

Mrs.  Gos.  No, 
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Ada.  No  ! 
Mrs.  Gos.  Not  yet,  for  I  have  just  written  here  what  you 
did  ask  me ;  and  I  wanted  you  to  see  it  first.     Look!     Tell 
me — it  seems  very  proper,  don't  it?  [Ada  reads, 

Ada.  You  say,  good  grand-dame,  that  I  did  ask  you 
Inform  him  of  it ;  and  that  is  not  the  custom  now. 
Do  write  again,  and  say  but  for  yourself  what 
I  would  say,  but  write  not  I  said  it ;  for  he 
Would  deem  me  too  easy  of  love,  and  raise 
The  pride  against  it.     As  thou,  asking  why 
This  pallor,  why  these  signs  of  tears,  so  write5 
Good  grand-dame. 

Mrs.  Gos.  Ah,  so !  'Tis  well  I  do  understand  it  yet,  for 
my  young  days  are  no  great  way  back,  and  thou  canst  test  it 
too.     So,  So,  I  '11  write  it  now.  [She  writes. 

Ada.  Stay  !      What  hast  thou  written,  good  grand-dame? 

Mrs.  Gos.  It  commences  thus  :  "  Dear  Mr.  Temple" — that 
is  all,  my  child. 

Ada.  Last  night,  last  night,  good  grand-dame, 
I  sat  alone  beside  my  window,  and  I  heard 
Two  men  beneath,  in  whispers  talking,  when 
One  spoke  of  Horace,  and  of  Mr.  Trueman,  and 
The  answer  was  that  he  had  seen  that  Horace  Temple,  but 
Could  not  pursue  the  plan.     A  hoarse  voice 
Did  call  him  dog,  and  said  he  must,  or  he 
Would  not  receive  his  wages  for  his  hire. 
Then  he  promised  much,  [dame? 

And  started  for  his  errand.     What  thinkst  thou,  good  grand 
What— what  of  this  ? 

Mrs.  Gos.  Ah,  ah!  this  is  a  monstrous  world!  And  this 
is  as  my  John  did  confess,  my  child.  'T  was  that  rascal 
Fellows  and  his  dog ;  they  would  do  wrong  to  your  noble 
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Master  Temple.     But  they'll  miss  it,  for  John  shall  be  off 
to-morrow  to  inform  him  of  it. 

Ada.  Oh,  quickly,  quickly  !     Delay  may  do 
What  ne'er  can  be  undone,  and  he  whom  I  love 
As  all  of  life,  be  wronged — blasted,  when  it  might  not 
Have  been ! 

He  must  be  here,  else  the  power 
Of  Trueman  will  kill  my  hope — take  away  my  life ; 
For  he  doth  come  and  scorch  my  ears  with  words 
That  ne'er  should  be  for  such  as  I  have  been  to  him. 
I  cannot  be  what  I  am  not;  and  yet  he  will  not  listen 
Unto  my  vindication  of  myself.     There  is  a  strangeness  in 
His  acting  that  doth  make  me  tremble  when  he  comes. 
And  comes  he  not  to  wait  my  will,  but  as  if  I 
Had  granted  him  to  come  as  one  a  favored  suitor  for 
My  hand  ? 

Tho',  tho'  he  swears  devotion  at 
The  shrine,  yet  never  once  hath  he  worn  countenance 
Of  feeling,  but  thus  srtange,  congealing  strange,  always  I 
Were  even  my  inclination  so  to  love,  his  strange  looks. 
Words  and  actions  would  drive  :ny  love  to  madness  or 
To  hate ;  for  ne'er  was  woman's  soul  made  love 
By  so  strange  enactment. 

Oh,  couldst  thou,  Horace,  know  to  judge  a  woman's  love, 
Thou  wouldst  not  mistrust  her  so, — deem  in  remote 
Suspicion  that  with  him  she  loves  misfortunes  could 
Be  else  than  fav'ring  the  depths  of  feeling  for  thee ! 
Her  happiness,  thy  smile — her  woe,  thy  sorrow  ! 
Alas  !  alas ! 

Mrs.  Gos.  Ah,  now  't  is  done,  (aide.)  But  she  is  so  partic- 
ular, she  may  have  me  write  again  ; — then  I'll  not  give  it  to 
her. — Come,  come  my  child,  thou  art  very  sad  to-day, 
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Ada.  He  comes  to-morrow,  said  you,  good  grand-dame? 

Mrs.  Gos.  No,  no.  He  will  not  come  so  soon.  My  John 
shall  go  to-morrow  with  the  letter,  and  two  more  days  will 
bring  him  here. 

Ada.  So  long,  so  long  ! 
And  Harry  Trueraan  may  come  before  to  torture  me. 
Oh,  kind  comforter — my  kind  old  mother,  I  am  weary, 
Very  weary  of  my  life  of  woes. 

Mrs.  Gos.  No,  oh,  no,  my  child  ;  you  should  not  be  so. 
He  will  come  in  three  short  days. 

Ada.  Two  saidst  thou  before,  good  grand-dame. 

Mrs.  Gos.  So,  so.  But  John  must  have  some  time  to  go. 
And  three  days  will  pass  soon  away  ;  then  he  will  come,  and 
thou  wilt  be  happy. 

Ada.  Oh,  how  happy,  I ! 

Mrs.  Gos.  But  now  I  must  attend  to  my  duties,  and  thou 
shouldst  return  to  rest  thyself.  My  John  is  faithful,  and 
Master  Temple  shall  be  here,  my  child. 

Ada.  Good  grand-dame,  thou  art  always  kind.  I  will 
come  on  the  morrow,  when  he  goes  to  Horace.  So,  good-bye, 
good-bye.  [Exit 

Mrs.  Gos.  Ah,  the  sweet  child !  And  she  does  love  this 
Master  Temple  too  much,  too  much  for  good.  But  young 
hearts  must  be  warm — and  mine  has  been  alike,  alike. 

[Exit 

SCENE   IV.— Mammon  Melton's  Office. 
Mammon  Melton  in  his  chair — a  clerk  at  the  desk. 

Mel  Charles,  Charles,  where  is  Temple  ? 
Chas.  I  think  he  will  be  here,  directly,  sir. 
Mel  It  is  time  he  should  be  here.      I  pay  him  for  his  la- 
bor, and  he  should  serve  me  better,  Charles 
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Chas.  He  strives  to  serve  you,  sir. 

Mel.  Say  you  now  he  does,  when  't  is  very  late  and  he  is 
not  here.  Of  late  lie  never  comes  till  he  finds  the  time. 
When  he  comes,  he  bears  himself  so  strange  and  silent,  too. 
He  must  serve  me  better;  I  say  it,  Charles.  (A  knock.')  See 
who  is  there. 

Charles  admits  Wesley. 

Wesley.  Is  this  Mr.  Melton's  office? 

Mel.  Ah,  yes,  sir.     Walk  in. 

Wes.  I  have  a  word  for  you  on  paper,  sir,  and  first  must 
tell  my  errand.     Does  a  Horace  Temple  live  with  you,  sir? 

Mel.  He  does,  he  does. 

Wes.  Then  I  come  to  tell  you  that  all  above  do  say  he  b 
not  honest;  and  I  was  sent  with  this  that  tells  you  why. 
(Hands  him  the  paper.)  Read  it.  (aside.)  I  must  be  gon? 
from  here. 

Mel.  (reading.)  And  do  you  know  this  true,  sir? 

Wes.  As  I  believe — if  not,  let  it  go  for  nothing,  sir. 

[Exit. 

Mel.  I  thought  it,  I  thought  it,  Charles.  Horace  is  dis- 
honest.    Have  you  found  all  right  this  morning  ? 

Chas.  I  have,  sir.  That  is  not  true — I  don't  believe  he  is 
so,  no  more  than  I,  or  you,  or  the  best  of  us,  sir.  How  came 
it  so? 

Mel.  See  this,  see  this,  Charles. 

Chas.  (reads.)  But  who  sent  it?  There  is  no  name;  and 
the  truth  needs  no  hiding.  If  he  is  the  friend  he  says  he  is, 
why  does  he  conceal  his  name,  Mr.  Melton  ? 

Mel.  Read  further,  Charles,  read  further,  where  he  tells 
me  why,  and  says  if  it  should  be  so,  he  will  stand  to  prove 
it,  Charles. 
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Chan.  Well,  well !  if  this  be  so,  it  is  a  pity,  sir ;  for  I'll  not 
believe  there  is  an  honest  man  born. 

Mel.  And  yet,  Charles,  I  cannot  run  the  risk  to  try  him. 
I  would  it  were  not  so;  but,  but,  he  must  go — he  must.  See 
what  is  his,  and  when  he  comes  let  him  be  sent  again.  This, 
this,  Charles,  you  must  do  while  I  am  gone.  You  can  do  it 
well,  very  well.  [Going  out. 

Enter  Horace  Temple. 

lent.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Melton. 

Mel.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Temple. 

Ohat.  Stay,  stay,  Mr.  Melton !  Your  spec's  are  on  your 
desk.     Your  key  is  in  your  private  drawer. 

Mel.  Ah,  ha !  I  did  forget. 

Chas.  (to  Horace  Temple.)  Mr.  Melton  has  a  word  for 
you. 

Mel.  Charles  !  Charles  ! 

Chas.  Head  this,  Horace.  [Gives  the  paper. 

Tern.  How  came  this  ?     Do  you  believe  this.  Mr.  Melton  ? 

Mel.  Well,  Mr.  Temple,  Charles  will  fix  it.  I  must  to  my 
business,  sir.  [Starts. 

Tern.  But,  sir,  as  a  man  I  ask  it  of  you,  and  you  shall  not 
stir  before  you  answer  me.     Do  you  put  faith  in  this? 

Mel.  Yes,  yes — I  do. 

Tern.  Then,  begone  about  your  business !  It  shall  not  be 
long  before  Mammon  Melton  shall  deem  it  wise  to  swear  he 
ne'er  believed  a  syllable  of  this  damned  lie  I  (Melton  goes 
out.)     Charles,  do  you  believe  this  true  ? 

Chas.  I  do  not,  Horace. 

Tern.  Who  brought  it  here  ? 

Chas.  A  scurvy  dog,  with  a  rogue's  face,  and  the  sneak 
pace  of  an  underthief.  I  have  not  seen  him  about  the  place 
before. 
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Tern.  If — did  he  not  tell  his  name  ? 

Chas.  No ;  he  went  before  it  was  asked. 

Tern.  It  may  be  it  is  the  low-bred,  wolf-like  Wesley,  sent 
by  some  black  enemy.  (Starts.)  But  stay!  Charles,  we 
have  not  been  long  together  in  the  toils.  Now  I  leave  you 
with  this  black  curse  upon  me  in  your  eyes,  if  it  be  your 
will  to  believe  it.     And 

Chas.  It  is  not,  it  is  not,  Horace ! 

Tern.  My  thanks ;  tho'  feeling  that  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore the  writer  of  it  shall  protest  the  authorship.  But  fare- 
well !  May  kind  fortune  favor  you,  for  of  the  few  you  do 
merit  kinder  smiles.     Farewell ! 

[Exit.     Charles  looking  after  him. 

SCENE  V. — A  Street  opening  back.      Time:  morning. 

Enter  George  Maler. 

Ma.  {solus.)  'Tis  news,  good  news;  and  yet  I  '11  not 
Breathe  a  syllable  of  it,  lest  I  may  rashly  anticipate, 
And  thereby  double  the  stroke  of  misfortune, 
Should  it  come. 

As  I  have  promised,  I  have  searched  this  matter  of 
Lucius  Temple's  lands,  and  to-day  am  told 
That  half  will  remain  after  all  the  debts  are  paid. 
Had  not  I  loved  the  sister  as  I  do.  why,  they  had  lived. 
Not  a  jot  the  wiser. 

Yet,  yet,  the  world  's 
Not  baser  than  we  think.     It's  rewards  are  just, 
Tho'  it  doth  take  years  to  prove  them  so;  and  happiness. 
As  I  have  found,  is  not  so  much  the  event  of 
Propitious  circumstance,  as  of  the  will. 
We  may  be  so  in  lowliest  hut ; 
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We  are  often  mad  in  palatial  halls.     So,  bo 

It  seems  my  lot,  to  contentious  spirits  friend, 

To  have  the  problem  of  this  world  appear 

In  child-garb  ;  before  my  proper  time  of  penance 

Have  I  staid  at  the  altar  of  time-worn  truths. 

My  friend  I  must  leave  to  his  distempered  brain  ; 

The  struggle  'gainst  the  world,  by  Mammon  Melton 

Represented,  will  make  him  the  more  contented  man. 

And  I  will  back  to  Lucy,  and  relate  how  I  have 

The  clue  that  draws  near  the  time  she  did 

Appoint, — tho'  I  do  believe,  hoping  it  ne'er  would  come  f 

But  ho!  Horace! 

Enter  Horace. 

Here  !  the  hour  of  engagement  at 
The  office ! 

Tern,  (reading.)  This  damning  liet — he  work 
Of  brain  as  foul  as  it  is — it  damns  me  to  all 
The  world !  and  to  act  the  honorable  doth  vouch 
For  now;  it  doth  not  prove  what  hath  been. 
It  hath  the  power  here.     Oh,  Heaven  !  why, 
Why  so  adverse,  to  crush  my  prospect  ere  'tis  ripe 
For  good. 

But,  but  this  must  not  be!     'Tis  false, 
And  then  to  hell  with  it !     And  why  should  I 
Give  't  argument  in  my  brain  ? 

George, 
Take  that,  and  read  the  damnation  on  its  face  ! 

[Hands  the  paper 
Ma.  What!  (reads.)  Know  you  not  who 
Sent  it,  Horace? 

Tern,  A  hell-hound  drove  't  to 

My  presence.     I  do  not  know  who  sent  it, 
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To  Mammon  Melton,  from  his  friend,  you  see! 
I  do  not  know  his  friend. 

Ma.  Nor  your  foul  enemy. 

Have  you  not  thought  who  it  may  be  ? 

Tern.  No.     I  know  the  dog  that  fawned 
So  well,  and  whom  you  did  defend  so  nobly,  sir. 
But  see !  [Wesley  comes  in. 

See,  see  the  dog  ! 

[Approaches  him  and  brings  him  forward. 
I'll  have  it  now  !     Here  is  the  dog  that  gave 
The  hellish  writ  to  Mammon  Melton. 

Ma.  What,  Wesley,  the  thief! 

Tern.  Down — down 

With  you,  dog,  and  pray ;  else  swear  to  tell  the  truth 
Of  this,     Who  sent  you  to  Mammon  Melton  ? 

[Wesley  cries  aloud. 
Cease  ; — or  thou  shalt  not  breathe  a  single  respiration. 
Speak ! 

Wes.  (struggling.)  Unloose!  unloose  me!     I  can't  breathe 
to  speak. 

Tern.        Speak  !  speak  quickly  ! 

Wes.  It  was — 

'Twas  Trueman,  sir. 

Tern,  (lets  go.)  I  see  it  now,     The  plotting  was 
Working  well,  had  Wesley  but  escaped. 
But — but  he  hath  not  yet  escaped.  [Eyes  him. 

Ma.  What,  ho  !     An  officer  here  ! 
Enter  Officer. 

Off  with  the  dog  !     I  '11  make  affidavit  of 

His  offense.  [Exeunt  Officer  and  Wesley. 

Come,  come ;  we  must  see  to  this  ; — 
And  quickly,  else  too  late.  Horace. 
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lem.  Yes,  yes — we  must. 

Enter  John,  making  much  ado. 

John.  And  is  this  Master  Temple?  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  ye  so.  Give  me  thy  hand,  Master  Temple,  and  Master 
Maler  too.  Ha,  ha !  Why  I  am  so  glad  to  see  ye,  masters — 
so  glad  !     I  have  some  news  for  ye. 

Tern.  What,  good  John  ? 

John.  Ah,  wait ;  it  is  in  my  pocket,  sir.  Mrs.  Gosby  sent 
me  in  a  big  hurry,  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  blame  me,  be- 
cause— because — 

Tern.  Be  quick,  John  !    be  quick  ! 

John.  Ah,  yes ; — because  she  told  me  not  to  sleep  before 
I  saw  you,  Master  Temple.  But  I  did  gape,  and  gaw,  and 
yawn,  aud  fell  asleep,  sir.  Here,  here's  the  paper,  after  all 
— after  all.  [Gives  it  to  Horace  Temple. 

Tern,  (reading.)  Ah,  ha  ! — methought  'twas  strange  those 
good  souls  should  desert  me.  George,  see — the  good  old 
dame  doth  flattering  tell  some  news.     Bead. 

Ma.  (reads.)  "  Dear  Mr.  Temple  : — I  am  obliged  to  write 
with  my  double  spec's,  though  my  eyes  are  very  strong,  in- 
deed ;  but  the  light's  miserable,  to-night,  sir.  But,  dear 
Master  Temple— I  can't  call  you  anything  but  dear  Mr.  T., 
because — because  you  are  a  noble  night." 

The  old  lady,  Horace,  spells  knight  without  a  K.  Let's 
see. 

"  But  what  I  was  to  tell  Mr.  Temple  is  that  John,  the 
noble  bearer  of  my  message,  has  found  the  malicious  brute. 
Nobody  else,  dear  Mr.  Temple,  but  that  old  sinner,  Fel- 
lows, is,  with  mad  Mr.  Trueman,  plotting  against  you.  I 
must,  dear  Master  Temple,  summon  up  the  vile  proceeding 
thus:  the  said  rascal.  Fellows,  is  in   plot  with   Harry  True- 
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man,  your  rival — poor  rival,  in  sooth,  Master  Temple.     Come 
in  haste.         [Signed.]  pr.  John  Rattler. 

Mrs.  Gosby." 

A  strange  letter,  but  it  follows  up  the  work  full  fast, 
Horace. 

Tern.     Well,  very  well ; — and  we  must  not  delay. 

Ma.  But,  what !      See  the  postscript,     (reads.)     "  Your 
darling  Ada  needs  her  night's  protection." 

Tern.  What — what?     Read  again. 

[George  Maler  reads. 
It  doth  trouble  me.     We  must  be  off. 
I  tell  you  it  doth  try  my  soul  to  the  last  limit  of 
Its  power  to  bear  this  evil  working,  and  to  feel 
I  am  fettered  down  to  this.     I  shall  not — 
Will  not  let  it  be,  come  what  unpropitious  Fate 
May  will. 

Tho'  I  were  dragging  down  an  infernal  steep 
The  living  hope,  I'd  not  let  my  spirit  keep 
A  murmur  of  this  rebellion  down.     He  shall  answer 
As  a  man  for  every  jot  or  tear. 
Come,  come,  there  is  torture  here.  [Exeunt. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— Apartment  in  Harry  Trueman's  dwelling. 

Trueman  seated  at  a  table  covered  with  books  and  papers, 

Tru.  It  is  well — aye,  wisely  well, ; — hereafter  all 
Shall  say  it  so  :  that  living  cursed  not,  that  I  died 
Without  a  record  for  this  world  to  act  by. 

Tho'  scarce 
The  age  most  men  deem  best  for  living  in  the  pleasures  of 
Permitted  sin,  and  passions  cow'ring  reason  with 
A  damning  appetile  of  sense,  I  now  feel  on  my  brain 
The  weight  of  mouldy  care,  and  knawing  at  my  heart 
A  vile,  oozing,  festering  sore,  that  forces  me  to  what 
Should  be  when  Time,  o'ermastering  mortal  ends, 
Doth  bring  men  silvery  locks  and  paling  sight — 
Not — not  before. 

Yet  he  to  whom  I  have  willed  all 
Has  not  been  near  me  since  reports 
Have  all  so  evidenced  against  my  honesty,  in 
Suspicions  ears.     Mark  Carton  ! 
He,  he,  the  youthful  trust  and  pardoning  friend. 
Companion  constant ;  who  oft  took  oath, 
When  most  in  trust,  we  should  be  so  forever. 

He it  doth  turn  gall  into  my  soul, 

And  shame  the  thought  of  wearine-  here 
7 
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The  mem'ry  of  one  honest  man. 
But  he  doth  desert  when  fickle  fbols  grow  eold, 
And  should  not  be  remembered  now  ;  so,  so 
I  will  reverse  the  will. 

To  whom  ?     Sister,  brother,  none  have  I ; — 
And  kindred — they  unto  the  world  do  seem 
Not  kith  or  kin,  but  cry  my  frailties  down 
With  less  ado  than  were  I  the  poorer  of  the  two. 
A  sister,  brother, — heaven  f  had  I  one  kind,  good  soul- 
To  call  my  sister,  I  had  not  come  to  this  madness,  nox 
O'erwhelming  miseries.     Oh,  what  comfort 
And  what  joy  had  been  unto  that  sister's  soul, 
To  know  rebellious  feelings  all  were  calmed 
By  her  own  voice,  and  that  my  soul  had  been  saved 
From  its  agonizing  deeds  and  madness. 
But  it  is  not  so.     I  am  alone — shall  now,  hereafter  be- 
As  I  have  been  ;  work  the  impulse  of  every  passion  as 
It  would.     Fellows  I  shall  name  heir,  and 
Let  the  villain  revel  in  the  gilt  of  gold. 
Ambition  has  lost  its  fire  in  base  defeat ;  pure  soul 
Received  reward  for  constant  love ;  and  now 
Shall  wait  the  issue  of  a  purer  work  in  hell- 
Revenge  ! 

I  should  stab  myself,  aft'  oath  to  be  the  man, 
To  tremble  o'er  the  duty  of  romantic  brains; 
Fie,  fie ! 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  The  Jew,  Eli,  here. 
Tru.  Tell  him  begone. 

Serv.  He  begs  you  see  him  ;  and  says  he  wants  to  speak 
with  you  alone. 

Tn>.   Admit  him,  then.  !  Exit  Serv. 
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The  Jew  would  speak  with  me  alone— 
Ah,  ha ! 

Enter  Servant  and  Jew. 

Eli.  Master  Truemac — be  it  so. 

2ru.  What  would  Eli  ? — begging  on  the  rental  ? 

Eli.  I  have  come  to  tell  you  how  your  friends  do  serve 
you;  with  your  permission,  sir. 

Tru.  Are  you  honest,  Jew  ? 

Eli.  In  my  father's  creed  I  should  be  so. 

Tru.  Speak. 

Eli.  I  chanced  to  fall  among  some  of  your  servants,  sir ; 
— -methinks  this  fellow  was  one  of  the  number  ; — and  one, 
whom  I  have  found  is  William  Fellows,  did,  when  he  com- 
plained, pay  him  money  that  he  should  quit  your  service, 
and  then  to  come  to  him.  What  this  did  mean  I  do  not 
know ;  but  so  he  did  agree.  Is  William  Fellows  serving 
you? 

Tru.  No.     But  what  more  do  you  know,  Jew  ? 

Eli.  He  said  what  I  did  take  for  meaning  so,  but  which 
in  all  did  seem  he  had  a  work  which  he  did  intend  that  you 
should  perform,  while  you  should  think  he  was  the  slave. 
Revenge,  he  said,  for  what  he  had  received.  Thus  much 
know  I ;  and  since  you  did  favor  me,  I  thought  it  honest  to 
tell  you  of  it,  though  point  it  has  not,  nor  oath;  but  I  could, 
by  my  creed,  take  warning  against  what  a  man  doth  with 
another's  men.     If  you  will,  I  will  be  gone,  sir. 

Trn.  Yes,  yes. 
(to  Servant.)  Go  with  the  Jew  ;  and  thou,  for  thy  wages — 
I  will  no  more  with  you. 

Sew.  Master  Trueman  ! 

Tru.  Go  !  [Exeunt. 

So  ; — Fellows,  too   I  must  suspect  of  woark 
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Against  myself;  and  yet — but  no  ; — I  did  not  find 

In  honest  men  the  truth,  and  now  foresee 

What  had  been  best  foreknown  when  placed 

I  confidence  in  a  villain.     I  '11  fret  no  more. 

But  with  a  desperate  hand  must  play  the  knave, 

And  trust  no  man  ;  see  that  it  work 

Not  as  conceived,  but  as  he  would  have  it  not ; — ■ 

And  save  myself  from  this  treachery. 

No  one — not  one  in  this  petty  universe  to  call 

My  friend  ;  fallen  from  the  honest  path, 

Thus  must  I  fall  to  practice,  else 

Expect  the  plot  to  fall  upon  myself. 

Counter-thoughts  now  whirl  within,   that  flash 
Sound  reason  blind,  and  send  a  fury  to 
My  soul — my  brain.     The  time  must  be. 
Unsettled  mind  betrays  me  now ;  my  thoughts 
Do  come  and  go  not  as  they  should. 
Oh,  desperation  !     Here  claiming  not  the  hand 
Of  honesty  ;  deserted  by  a  villain ;  and  lost 
Unto  the  angel  of  my  bosom,  whose  grasp — 
Whose  word  shall  touch  me  as  a  real  thought. 
Fie  ! — there  is  return  for  this,— aye,  return. 
Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Master  Carton  waits  you,  sir,  below. 

Tru.  Mark  Carton  here  ! 
Why,  he  hath  been  of  different  mind  till  now. 
Tell  Marcus  Carton  that  your  master  goes 
Not  with  knaves,  and  commands  he  recognize 
Him  not,  hereafter.     Stay.     If  he  do  demur — 
Attempt  to  enter,  insult  him,  and  see 
He  enter  not.     Go !  [Exit. 

So,  again.     It  comes  my  time,. 
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All,  ha!  ah,  ha!  and  Fellows,  too.     Oh,  how  foul 

We  are — and  I  as  foul ! 

No  thinking  on  't,  for  that  were  false  to  action  ;  but 

I  shall  the  arrow  poison  for  the  clog,  and  find  he,  too, 

Shall  tremble.     But — but  I  do  not  believe  the  Jew. 

If  he  be  honest,  I  would  swear  him  false  ; 

For  none  have  spoken  yet;  self-called  honest,  that  have 

Not  proved  the  knave;  and  him  I  know  the  knave 

So  far  hath  proven  honest  to  myself. 

Inconsistent,  strange,  and  strangely  true — a  madman's 

Logic  ! 

I  will  to  him,  to-day.     The  plot  he  made 
By  Wesley  shall  be  told  ;  and  those  I  hate 
As  vipers  in  my  path  shall  feel  the  blow, 
And  cry  me  mercy,  till  choked,  they  cannot !  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Esther  Martin's  Inn,  belonging  to 
Fellows.     He  is  seated ;  a  knife  and  pistol  on  the  table. 

Fel.  (solus.)  Here  is  a  note  from  Y/esley ; — 'tis  piteously 
The  dog  has  never  yet  performed  his  work,  but  says   [weak. 
He  will  to-morrow.     Zounds  !  this  putting  off 
Will  ruin  me  ;  but  he  doth  fear,  and  will 
Make  trial  on  't;  and  it  will  be  done, 
If  to  old  Melton  he  gives  the  note,  and  doth 
Escape.     Then — but  should  it  not  succeed — 
He  betray — the  work  of  life  fall  through  ! — 
Ha  !  ha  ! — too  far,  too  far  hath  gone  the  fest'ring  in 
His — Trueman's  brain.     A  world  would  not 
Make  him  what  he  was,  tho,  I  should  cry 
'T  was  all  my  work.     It  would  rouse 
The  breast  to  pity ;  and  that  were  worse  to  his 
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\mbitious  soul  than  every  wound  made  by 
The  poisoned  tongue  of  hatred. 

Enter  HARRY  TRUEMAN. 

Tru.  Fellows  !  Fellows  ! 

Fel,  Come,  come,  be  seated. 

Tru,  :T  is  not  a  time 

For  that.     What  news  have  you  now? 
The  town  doth  move  in  spleen — most  nauseous  spleen, 
With  current  rumors  of  my  ill  repute. 
But  what  knowest  thou  ? 

Fel.  Nothing,  sir,  save  that  I  have  heard  to-day 
From  Wesley.     To-morrow — that  is  two  days 
Ago — the  stroke  was  given ;  and  to-morrow,  say  I. 
It  will  be  told  how  I  have  proved  myself. 

Tru.  And  canst  tell  who  the  master  now, 
That  takes  unto  himself  the  profit  of 
The  work  proclaimed  another's  ? 
Canst  thou? 

Fel.  What  mean  you  now? 

It  was  all  for  you ;  my  counsel  was 
But  to  aid  the  work.     Was  't  not  so  ? 
I  have  nought  of  profit  from  it,  though 
'T  was  hinted  I  should  be  rewarded  in 
The  end. 

Tru.         Aye,  aye,  [Starts  to  go — returns. 

Fellows,  'tis  rumored  that  your  work 
Has  done  nothing.     Horace  Temple  is  on 
His  way — will  be  here  soon.     Hear  thou — 
Thy  reward  is  nigh  at  hand. 
Ha !  ha  ! — it  strikes  !     You  have  worked  a  most 
Worthy  plot,  and  now  shall  see  thy  power 
Tested.     A  straggler  said  it.     Ah,  ha  ! 
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Speak  not,  but  chew  repentance  now, 

For  I  have  found  the  flaw. 

Now  wait,  for  it  will  come  full  soon, 

When  we  shall  meet  again.  [  Exit 

Fel.  Ye  gods  !  and  but  for  Wesley  I 
Had  conquered.     Fool !  villain  !  traitor  !— the  sight 
Of  him  would  make  this  steel  leap  from  its  scabbard, 
To  draw  his  witless  life. 

But  will  he  not  to  Richard  Harlow's ;  and  will  not 
Temple,  too  ?     My  plot,  despite  their  wondrous  power, 
So  planned,  cloth  pursue  its  object  still ; 
My  hope  still  lives  ;  my  pulse  is  healthier  than 
It  was; — 'but.  but  my  work  's  not  o'er. 
That  suspecting  Trueman  must  be  watched  ; 
So  forth  on  rumor's  tongue  must  go  more  strong, 
Foul  report  of  him.     By  grace,  ere  Temple  sees 
Ada,  Trueman  shall  be  as  black  as  the  lowest  curs'd 
In  hell  with  shame. 

And  if  nought,  else  will  effect  the  ends, 
I  will  have  't  proclaimed  that  he  hath  plotted 
With  William  Fellows.     So,  yet— I  prosper  well. 
Revenge  will  come.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IIT.—.4  Street 

Enter   Harry   Trueman. 

Tru.  Infectious  matter  's  at  the  core,  and  doth 
So  spread  as  deathly  as  a  mad  dog's  spleen. 
Thus  Nature  was  most  honest  when 
She  did  think  to  give  defense  to  weak  brutes  'gainst 
The  strong  :-— and  so  to  man  so  kind  ; 
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For  saw  I  a  cripple  on  his  crutch,  to-day, 

Asking  alms  of  well-formed  men  until  the  tears 

Did  fall  in  lines  adown  his  swarthy  cheek  ; 

And  when  't  was  o'er,  and  they,  the  drunken  fools. 

Did  hid  him  go  as  empty  as  he  came, 

Why,  he  did  scourge  them  beyond  measure 

With  a  scurvy  tongue.     A  pauper's  tongue 

Had  I,  were  I  the  pauper, — and  the  drunkard's  souI? 

Were  I  not  the  cripple's  fool. 

Alack  !  alack  !  I — I  have  been  mad — am  so  ; 

And  not  confined  as  madmen  are,  but  left 

To  mercies  of  whom  the  world  dubs  sane — sour, 

Upright,  church -body  men  ; — and  alas,  the  worse 

For  all ! 

One  told  me  damnation  was  my  due  ; — 

And  now  he  's  dead  and  foul ! 

A  portly  man,  with  fine  accent,  did  press  my  hand 

And  pass  cheer  words;  and  he,  to-day,  is  ironed 

For  purse  picking  !     The  world  has  grown  wiser  in 

Its  sins :  a  knave  's  a  knave  that  doth  not  know  't — 

And  I  am  not  wise  to-day. 

[J  ohn  Rattler  seen  crossing  the  stage. 
Come  hither,  fellow,  come.  [Places  his  hand  on  him. 

Didst  know  thy  father,  boy? 

John.  Aye,  sir — and  he's  been  dead  these  many  years. 
My  father,  sir ! 

Tru.  (aside.)  'T  is  well. 
(to  John.)  'T  was  Sin  that  fathered  thee — 

And  say'st  thou  thy  father  's  dead?     It  doth  follow,  Sin 
Hath  gone  to  reckoning  before  the  Judge.     Wouldst  thou 
Another  father,  boy? 

John.  One  so  kind,  sir. 

Tru.  Then  go  thou  on  thy  way,  and  ask 
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The  thriving,  portly  man  that  comes  thy  way 
To  father  thee; — another  Sin  will  to  judgment, 
As  thy  father  first. 

John,  (aside.')        Why,  it  is  mighty  strange ! 
(to  Trueman.)  Hadst  thou  no  father,  that  dost  ask  of  mine  ? 

Tru.  Art  thou  not  the  widow  G-osby's  boy  ? 

John.  Aye,  sir — her  knight,  she  says  I  am  ; 
And  I  am  rushing  now  to  tell  her  Master  Temple 
Is  back  again. 

Tru.  How — how  knowest  thou  ? 

John.  Faith,  sir,  I  did  come  with  him  ; 
And  the  faster,  too. 

Tru.  (aside.)  Horace  Temple  back, 
And  Fellows — ah,  ha !  I  have  been  crazed  the  while  ! 
Mayhap  the  boy  doth  wonder. 
(to  John.)  What  have  I  told  thee,  boy  ? 

John.  In  truth,  sir,  and  I  cannot  tell. 

Iru.  Dost  know  me  ? 

John.  Methinks — Master  Trueman  ! 

Enter  Horace  Temple  and  G-eorge  Maler. 

Tru.  Well— well  ! 

Tern,  (aside.)  Trueman  ! 

Ma.  Harry,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  [Extends  his  hand. 

Iru.  (after  a  pause.)     George,  your  hand . 
How  goes  the  world,  honestly  ? 
Mr.  Temple. 

Tern.  Harry  Trueman  has  wronged  me, 
x\nd  must  answer  first. 

Tru.  (aside.)  So  !  (to  Temple.)  Put  up,  put  up  ! 
I  have  not ; — but  still  may  find  a  cause. 
Put  up,  and  cool  thy  blood — I  '11  nought  of  it. 
Thy  record  is  not  written  yet,  tho'  mine  hath  passed 
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The  pith  of  interest.     T  were  best  we  rage  not  now  ; 
A  fitter  time  \s  appointed  for  it. 

Tern.  Before  I  place  this  weapon  back, 
Thou  shalt  swear  this  is  not  thy  doing,  else 
Shalt  know  the  consequence  of  such  traitorous  stealth — 
To  rob  a  man  of  his  fair  desert. 
Is  this  thy  work  ?     (the  letter.) 

Tru.  (aside.)  Ho  !  so  again  !  without  a  move 
The  chances  turn  favoring.     I  '11  not  cross  him  yet. 
(to  Temple.)  Be  patient,  sir ; — anger  but  betrays  your  lack 
Of  nerve  for  settlement. 

(to  John.)  Gome,  boy !  Go  thou  to  Mrs.  Gosby,  on 
Thy  first  errand ;  and  say,  two  hours  hence 
She  is  called  to  llichard  Harlow's.     Be  speedy. 
( to  Temple.)  Sir,  the  time  suits  not ;  nor  doth 
Thy  temper.     I  shall  meet  you,  as  I  've  told  the  fool, 
Two  hours  hence,  at  Richard  Harlow's. 
Then  be  punctual,  sir  ; — I  'd  have  this  business 
Over.  (starts  to  go. 

Tern.  Coward  !  villain  !  — I  — 

Iru.  Hold  ! 

Thou  art  a  boy,  that  fret'st  himself  with  thinking 
On  himself.     A  man  thou  art  not ; — they  are  of 
Sterner  stuff,  and  know  the  folly  in  fretting  thus. 
Two  hours,  and  I  will  call  you  to  reckoning — when 
Your  passion  cools.     Till  then —  [Exit, 

Tern.  There  is  madness  here  !     He  match  me  this, 
Two  hours  hence,  at  Richard  Harlow's.     By  heavens  ! 
Be  he  there,  he  shall  have  meted  out  full  balance  ! 
And  yet,  he  did  motion  off  the  writing  much  like 
He  were  innocent  of  it;  and  his  eye  did  false 
The  act  by  glaring  so. 

Ma.  Believe  you  that  he  wrote  it? 
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Tern.   Believe  !     What  should  we,  when 
This  Trueman  acts  the  madman  to  us  ?     I  do. 
Recollecting  him,  and  knowing  what  he  should 
Be  in  mind,  I  should  not  believe  it  so. 
When  hell  doth  choose  to  work,  poor  mortals  all, 
We  lose  the  natural  impulse  to  beware, 
'  Till  comes  the  stroke, — when  smiles  a  cherub 
On  the  goblet-rim — when  death  is  grim 
Behind  the  soul  to  grasp  it,  the  hectic  comes 
To  cheat  the  soul  of  fear ;  and  I, 
But  three  days  since,  was  filled  with  hope, 
Until  my  soul  was  up  full-breast  strong, 
Methought,  for  any  tide.     But  now  ! — 
Yet — yet — told  I  not  that  Fortune  should  soon  come — 
And  Fame — ere  I  should  see  her  again  ! 
Alas  !  an  injured  name,  scant  fortune, 
A  weary  brain,  is  what  index  bring  I  now  to  prove 
The  merit  in  my  love  ! 
But  come !  two  hours  hence  and  I  no 
Farther  on  the  road ;  though  I  must  to  Mistress 
G-osby,  to  know  of  her  my  Ada's  mind.  [Exit. 

Ma,  (solus.)  It  doth  move  ray  soul 
To  see  the  torture  of  his  own  ;  and  I  would 
That  all  were  well,  to  change  this  shade  to  light. 
His  young,  warm  soul  hath  stood  the  searing  until  now  ; 
But  I  must  let  things  be  until  the  proper  hour, 
Since  it  is  demanded  of  me,  that  I  may  not  do  him 
A  wrong  far  worse  than  this  suffering  can. 
They  will  not  meet — that  I  am  most  certain  of. 
And  yet  'twas  strange  Harry  should  so  appoint  it. 
His  eye  was  wandering — had  not  the  natural  gaze  ; 
And,  too,  his  acting  was  of  maniac  stroke  ! 
This  I  do  not  understand  :  for,  altho'  much  has  been 
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To  sour  him  beyond  shallow  smiles,  I  know  not 

Aught  to  affect  hftn  so.     But  Horace  goes 

To  Mrs.  Gosby  first; — then  I  will  to  my  folks 

To  meet  him  ere  the  time  by  Harry  named. 

That  I  may  guard  him.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. — Mrs.  Gosby 's  Room  in  Esther  Martins  Inn. 

Mrs.  Gosby.  (solus.)  I  wonder  did  my  John  go  right ;  for 
it  seems  he  is  a  long  time  coming.  I  do  trust  he,  Master 
Temple,  got  my  letter  before  the  rascals  ruined  him.  Ah, 
me  !  ah,  me  ! — Suppose  my  John  was  killed — Master  Tem- 
ple ruined  !  Ah,  me  !  My  Ada  will  die  grieving  ;  and  I — 
ah,  ah,  me — will  lose  my  John — oh,  my  good  John  !  He 
was  a  kind,  good  soul.  If  he  is  hurt,  and  Master  Temple 
ruined,  I  will  go  unto  the  justice  straight,  and  have  him 
suffer  for  it.  Fellows — ah,  he  shall  know  that  somebody 
knows  what's  up  with  him  as  well  as  he.  I'll  stir  his  wits, 
I  will ;  and  let  him  know  I  am  the  Widow  Gosby — the  Miss 
Flint  that  was,  an  actress  fair,  and  who  has  not,  though  peo- 
ple call  her  old,  forgot  the  cue.  \_A  knock.']  Ah,  me  !  how 
my  heart  beats. 

Enter  John. 

Oh,  my  John  !  my  John  !  [falls  upon  him. 

John,  (moves  her  to  a  chair.)  Oh !  (aside.)  Heavy,  by  my 
faith  she  is.  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Gosby.  In  faith, 
I  have  news — news  to  tell  you ! 

Mrs.  Gosby.  Quick,  my  John  !  be  Quick,  oh  ! 

John.  And  please,  till  I  have  gathered  up  my  scattered 
breath  ; — I  have  run  so.  [blows. 

Mrs.  Gosby.  Will  you  keep  me  thus,  my  John  ? 

John.  Well !  Master  Temple's  here,  and  Master  Maler, 
too.     They  met  Master  Truman,  and  I   tell   you,  'twas  a 
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scene.  I  did  tremble,  I  do  tell  you,  Mrs.  Gosby,  though 
I'm  very  brave.  Master  Trueman  did  step  aside,  and,  said 
he,  "Tell  Mrs.  Gosby  your  first  errand ;  and  say,  two  hours 
henee  she  must  be  at  Richard  Harlow's."  It  was  earnest, 
too!  Fixed  up  for  supper,  meant  he,  Mrs.  Gosby — so  I 
thought  it. 

Mrs.  Gos.  My  bonnet,  John!  my  bonnet!  To  meet  him 
there  !  't  is  strange,  and  I  do  think  it.  But — no,  no — I 
ain't  deceived  ! — My  bonnet,  John  ! 

John.  Oh,  Mrs.  Gosby !  no  bit  have  I,  these  many  hours, 
to  keep  my  feelings,  [ci  knock.]  Some  one- — some  one  !  I  do 
hope,     [opens  the  door.] 

Enter  Horace  Temple. 
Oh,  Master  Temple ! 

Tern.  John —  (extends  his  hand.) — Mrs.  Gosby. 

Mrs.  Gos.  Master  Temple !  In  truth,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  ; — how  hast  thou  been  ? 

Tern.  Well,  Mrs.  Gosby,  well :  I  come  to  know  of  Ada 
and  the  folks. 

Mrs.  Gos.  Ah !  I  have  much  to  tell  you,  Master  Temple  ; 
— but  you  did  excuse  my  poor  letter,  Master  Temple  ? 

Tern.  Yes,  yes,  good  soul ;  I  thanked  you  much.  But 
where  is  Ada, — how  fares  she,  Mrs.  Gosby? 

Mrs.  Gos.  My  Ada  is  here,  at  Richard  Harlow's  ;  and 
grieves  she  always,  Master  Temple,  that  you  are  not  with  her. 

Tern.  Good  soul  you  but  think  it. 

'Mrs.  Gos.  Ah,  no  !  Master  Temple.  It  is  oft  she  comes 
with  a  heavy  soul,  and  puts  her  pretty  head  upon  my  shoul- 
der, and  calls  me  good,  and  kind,  until  I  weep — and  she 
weeps,  Master  Temple.  Then  I  talk  of  thee,  and  her  tears 
fall  no  more ; — when  she  is  very  calm,  I  sing  the  song  I  did 
when  she  was  a  child ;  and  when  I  cease,  she  says,  'tis  pret- 
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ty  and  I  sing  it  sweetly — asks  me  what  it  is,  and  says  it 
sounds  familiar  like.  At  last  she  says,  good  bye,  until  she 
comes  again.  Ah,  Master  Temple,  she  is  a  good  child,  and 
loves  thee  much,  sir. 

Tern.  I  thank  you,  thank  you  for  that  comfort,  Mrs.  Gosby. 

3Irs.  Gos.  She  does  often  sigh,  and  wish  she  did  not  live, 
when  thou  art  kept  away.  And  she  hath  been  troubled 
much  by  this  Master  Trueman,  who  swears  he  loves  her, 
though  my  Ada  loves  him  not.  Thou  shouldst  see  her  soon  ; 
for  thou  didst  hear  what  Master  Trueman  spoke ! — 

lem.  Yes,  yes ;  you  do  remind  me  well. 
(aside.)  She  is  constant,  and  that  alone  could  move 
My  arm  for  any  foe !     He  shall  not  torture  her — he 
Shall  not  see  her  again.     I  thank  thee — thank 
Thee,  Mrs.  Gosby ; — I  will  hasten. 

Oh !  most  monstrous  circumstance,  to  torture  the  innocent, 
And  leave  the  crime  untouched !  [Exit. 

31rs.  Gos.  Good  morrow  ! — Ah  !  I  told  it  well ! 

John.  I  wonder — and  I  do  wonder  ! 

Mrs.  Gos.  And  it  seems  coming  to  an  end  at  last.  I  never 
lived  in  such  mad  years  before  ;  and  the  Lord  helping 

John.  Mrs.  Gosby  ain't  helping,  though,  I  say  it ;  for  my 
dinner  looks  like  it  won't  be  helped — and,  by  my  faith,  I 
would  like  to  help  myself. 

Mrs.  Gos.  Ah,  poor  soul !  I  did  forget.  Thou  shalt  help 
thyself.  Come  to  the  larder,  my  John.  In  truth,  my  brain 
will  addle,  if  these  mad  times  do  last ;  and  there  's  some- 
thing bound  to  happen,  though  I  say  it — though  I  say  it ! 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  V. — Parlor  in  Richard  Harlow's  Dwelling, 

Enter  Ada  and  her  Servant. 

Ada.  Thou  may'st  be  gone ;  for  I  have  made  thee  lose 
Thy  rest,  to  watch  with  me  constant  vigils  of 
Incessant  woe ;  and  it  hath  made  thee  pale 
And  wan. 

G-o  !  Mary,  go  !    To  see  thee  thus 
Partaking  of  my  saddened  face,  will  but  increase 
The  depth  of  shadow  on  my  own. — Go ! 
I  will  come  soon. 

Mary.  I  will  come  soon, 

Again,  sweet  lady.  [Exit. 

Ada.  (solus.)  Oh  !  it  is  wonderous  pitiful,  that  all 
Have  worked  the  end  to  make  it  seem, 
By  circumstance,  this  strife  and  blasting  comes 
From  Nature's  natural  course. 
?T  is  something  here  that  speaks  unto  my  fears ; 
A  hand,  though  not  of  Heaven,  pressing  hard 
Upon  the  lives  of  some — a  fiend  let  loose, 
That  hath  for  years  rushed  vengeful  through 
The  current  of  those  that  should  be  warm, 
Impulsive  hearts  !     And  mine,  though  granted  weak, 
It  hath  so  moved — 't  were  not  in  joy  nor  woe — 
Within  its  beating  pulse.     Yet,  I  have  let  my  breast 
Be  filled  with  fear,  until  a  word  doth  start 
Excited  pulse  ;  and  angered  phrase  doth  make 
My  senses  die. 

Hope  !  hope,  hath  yet  a  lingering  ray 
That  presses  through  the  past,  and  tinges  e'en 
The  mystery  of  Future  with  a  glow  that  doth 
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Ob 

Unfold  a  happy  hour ;  and  I  will  dry  these  tears, 

And  learn  to  smile  upon  my  sorrows,  that 

I  may  be  welcome  to  his  love  forever. 

And  yet ! — Oh  !  come  not  back,  ye  memories,  that 

Oft  tell  how  I  have  struggled  'gainst  that  proud, 

Strange  one,  who  loves  me  'gainst  my  will, 

When  asking  at  my  hands  his  life. 

No,  no  !  I'll  not  think  on  't.     To  him  away 

My  soul  will  turn,  strong,  oh  strong, 

Against  my  sorrow's  call. 

Enter  Harry  Trueman. 
Tru.  {not  observing  her.)  So,  so  !  A  flaw  in  feeling  Nature's 
self 
Doth  ape,  until  't  is  what  doth  seem  the  most  alike 
To  what  should  be  !     The  story 's  old — and  yet 
There  is  a  point ;  but  what  behooves  it,  impressing  not, 
For  what  intended  in  the  mind  !     I  may  be  sane, 
Though  by  myself  a  madman  counted  ;  and  yet 
These  eyes  see  what  ?  enough  they  should — though  brain 
"Would  e'en  translate  it  to  another  tongue  ! 
What  I  have  done  hath  reported  judgment  on  't; 
And  wise  heads  written  down  the  symptoms  on  't. 
I  call  it  reason,  heavenly  reason,  what  they 
Have  writ  a  madness :  and  were  I  a  living  poet,  I 
Would  sing  it  so,  until  it  should  be  divine  to  fill 
The  tender  soul  to  harmonizing  discord,  and  set  it  down 
A  wondrous  madness  'mong  them.     These  folks  are  so — 
Aye,  I'd  swear  it — though  false  majority  would  have 
It  otherwise.     Ha,  ha  ! 

This  wandering  ! — A  lady  silent — and  she  ! — And  I 
Bid  come.     Fair  lady,  I 
Do  greet  thee  merrily,  if  thou  wishest  it ;  I 
Have  come  to  take  my  parting. 
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Ada.  Thou  hast  tortured  me !     Why  thinkest  to  come 
again  ; 
For  what  I  have  told  in  action,  was  my  wish  forever, 

Tru.  So!     Unkind! 
When  I,  as  some  idolizing  worshiper,  have 
Poured  orisons  at  thy  beauty's  altar  !     Methinks 
Not  so  fair  a  goddess  reigns  in  heaven's  circlet  that 
Would  frown  so  deeply,  were  hate  the  cause,  when  prayers 
As  mine,  so  penitential  and  so  earnest,  pass  into  their  ear^. 
(aside)  My  madness  comes  and  goes  as  night  and  day ; 
And  now  shall  serve  my  end.     I  am  not  sane,  until 
This  night  be  gone. 

Here,  here  !  the  spot  of  all 
To  give  what  he  demanded  !     'T  is  here  that  T 
Shall  find  my  time,  and  stand  exulting  o'er 
The  fall  of  him — not  her.      Yet  it  must  be  so  ; 
And  shall  be  done  most  fittingly  for 
The  cause  ;™aye,  most  fittingly  ! 

Ada.  Thou  hast  made  my  life  continual  fear — - 
My  brain  a  worthless  jade,  ere  years  have  made 
Me  more  than  child ;  thou  hast,  when  least 
Deserving,  driven  to  my  bosom  blood  as  blasting 
To  happiness,  as  the  fevered  pulse  to  life.     Oh  thou— 
Thou  hast  almost  taken  my  only  hope,  and  mocked 
My  soul  with  what  were  desolation  to  it. 
From  day  to  day  have  come  the  chilling  words, 
Unnatural  action  ;  and  now  it  doth  kill  my  joy, 
That  the  pale  spirit  of  what  I  most  hoped,  doth  turn 
My  blood  to  chill  my  heart,  and  bring  my  eyes 
Untimely  tears.     I  have  been  patient— hoped 
That  thou  wouldst  cease,  and  leave  me  to  myself; 
"But  still  with  this  Feigned  madness  vou  do  rome,, 
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And  fright  me  thus,  without  the  right  from  aught 
I've  done  to  make  the  gleam  of  provocation  ! 
I  tell  thee,  'tis  best  thou  seest  me  no  more. 
Heaven  witnesseth  how  pure,  how  honest  I  have  been 
Through  thy  strangeness,  and  thy  maddened  jealousy. 
Go  !     To  see  before  me  now  thy  haggard  form, 
Thy  strange  eye  and  distempered  cheek,  doth  bring 
Desolation.     Go  !  I  command  you,  go  ! 

Tru.  I  will  not,  lady, 

Before  mine  errand  's  done. 
If  the  sight  of  him  who  hath  been  the  fool 
Doth  move  thee  thus,  thy  dying  gaze  shall  vision  him 
Thou  thinkst  beneath  thy  scorn  ;  and  if 
Thou  canst  carry  to  that  other  place  likeness  of  this, 
Thou  shalt  see  the  heart  within  full 
With  vengeful  hate. 

(aside.)  No,  no,  I  mean  not  this.     'T  was  here 
Appointed  to  meet  Horace  Temple,  that 
We  might  be  joined,  as  were  most  proper  for  't. 
(to  Ada.)  Thy  pardon,  lady.     My  brain  of  late 
Doth  oft  forget  the  trodden  road,  and  take 
An  airy  course. 

Ada.  (aside.)     Horace,  here! 

Tru.  And  yet — and  yet,  canst  say  with  those 
Sweet  lips  that  I  am  nought  to  thee  ? 

Ada.  Heaven  hear  me — nought ! 

Tru.  Nought ! — the  whispering  of  a  heartless 
Woman — nought ! 

Come,  come,  Trueman.  be  thyself  again. 
Thou  shalt  top  the  wave  once  more ! 
First  mad  ambition  strode  you  down — stay  so  ! 
To  be  the  popular  soul — but  never — and  now — 
But  nut  yet! 
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Within  my  breast  for  years  has  been  a  flame, 
Fanned  by  adverse  winds,  and  fueled  by 
The  skin-bone  hand  of  lingering  hope. 
It  hath  made  not  the  man,  but  passion. 
Thus,  thus  I  've  lived,  until  the  paltriest  thing 
Doth  gaze  at  me  with  a  scowl  contempt. 
This,  this  has  passion  for  a  heartless 
Woman  done  !     True — aye,  true — that  now 
I  am  not  fit  for  the  common  walks  of  life. 
From  constant  watcning  o'er  the  cliff,  my  brain 
Hath  caught  a  dizziness,  which,  hadst  thou 
Not  spoken  "nought"  had  sent  me  down 
To  blackest  madness  ! 

Now — now  't  is  past.     I  live  again  for  purpose, 
Which  once  had  been  to  reach  a  worthy  end  ; 
But  now,  as  pointed  by  thee,  shall  be  to  pursue 
What  all  do  crave  of  me — revenge  ! 
A  few  moments  and  thy  friends  will  all  be  here  ; — 
Thy  noble  Horace,  and  thine  other  friends.  [A  knock. 

Hear,  hear — they  come  ! 

(aside.')  Be  peace  above,  when  it  shall  come  to  this  below  ! 
Eater  Horace  Temple. 

Tern.  Ada! 

Ada.  Horace!  Horace!  [Rushes  to  him. 

Tern.  What  mean  these  tears,  Ada  ? 
[to  Trueman.)  And  thy  presence  here  ? 

Tru.  An  idle  question  fools  may  ask  ! 
Wouldst  know  ? 

Tern.  Thou  treacherous  dog, 

Provoke  me  not. 

Tru.  If 'twere  akin  to  thee,  'twere  a  spaniel— 
Not  a  cur-dog, 
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Tern.  When  men  in  fellowship  with  such 
As  William  Fellows  do  cast  out  such  spleen. 
It  falls  not  contagious. 

Tru.  (aside.)  He  hath 

The  story  heard  ! 

Tern.  Leave  us,  Ada.     Go  thou 

To  thy  chamber.     I  must  speak  with  Harry  Trueman, 
And  it  is  fit  thou  shouldst  not  hear.     Gro— 
I'll  call  thee  soon  again.  [Exit  Ada. 

Tru.  Then,  by  my  soul, 

He  is  prepared  for  action — and  I ! 
Gro  back,  thou  senseless  jargon,  inane,  save 
Of  sound  ; — rush  hot  tides  of  blood  into 
My  brain,  that  now  the  deed  I  shall  commit 
Fall  not  heavy  on  my  conscience. 
(to  Temple.)  Thou  didst  ask  an  answer  ;  I  told  you 
It  should  be  given — thou  hast  it  in 
My  silence. 

Tern.  I  would  not  have  thy  blood 

Upon  my  hands,  and  would  't  were  not 
As  you  have  made  't ;  but  what  thine  act  would  do- 
Would  rob  me  of  what,  to  one  so  poor  as  I, 
Is  more  than  all  of  life  ;  therefore  I  do  hold 
No  wound  thy  weapon's  self  can  make 
More  dangerous  to  my  life. 
And  now  I  ask  you,  first  retract  the  charge, 
Else— 

Tru.  No — never  !     But  hold  !     Ere  we 
Do  enter  in  the  play  of  life  for  life, 
Remember,  thou  shalt  damn  thyself 
If  I  shall  slay  thee;  and  tho'  I  do  fall, 
Remorse,  like  hell,  shall  paint  upon  thy  brain 
The  eye  of  him  who  hate^  thee  :  and  I 
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Shall  find  in  either  fate  that  end  most  wished  for  ; 
So  to  't.     Let  heaven  tell  who  holds 
The  vantage  ground.     Quick !   at  it ! 

[They  fight.     Temple  is  wounded,  andfalk. 

Enter  Ala,  Mrs.  Gosby  and  John  Rattler. 
Tru.  (  Watching  Temple,  who  is  panting  for  life,) 
'!  is  done — and  wherefore  done  ! 

[Mrs.  Gosby  ministers  to  Temple,  who  appears  to  revive* 
Ada.  {Rising  from  the  hody  of 'Horace.) 
Oh  !  thou  has  done  murder  !     Go  ! 

[Scene  closes  on  tableau* 

SCENE  VI.— A  Street 

Enter  Trueman. 

Tru.     And  she  did  call  me  murderer  ! 
No,  no  ! — -her  lips  !     I  did  not  murder  him  ; 
He  died  not,  tho'  I  did  iia  my  fire 
Strike  strong  the  blow  to  kill  my  foe, 
As  all  men  would  do.     And  I  to  keep 
My  life  of  miseries  !     Revenge — but  no. 
If  he  were  dead,  't  were  I  alone 
Should  feel  the  agony,  when  he,  perchance, 
Had  sped  to  heaven.     But — but 
He  lives — no,  not  lives  ;  the  blow  went  home. 
As  I  did  make  it ;  and  he  must — -must 
To  judgment !     God  !  that  I  could  snatch 
This  heart,  and  throw  it  to  the  dogs ! 
T  is  hell ;  and  standing  now  between 
This  earth  and  heaven,  in  a  blaze  of  death. 
And  he  did  talk  of  William  Fellows.     He, 
Whom  T  did  deem  my  tool,  makes  me  the  tool, 
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He  hath  set  the  work,  and  by  some  wondrous  trick, 

I — I  have  had  the  profit  of  it. 

My  hands  still  smoke  ;  before 

My  brain  grows  dull  of  thinking  on  't, 

I  '11  call  the  villain  to  reck'ning,  and 

The  balance  settle.     I  stand  alone 

With  those  I  thought  my  meanest  tools  ; 

The  damned  revilers — and  he  of  all — 

Shall  feel  my  hate,  my  pride,  my  madness 

Sleep  not  upon  this  deed.     While  yet 

This  dagger  bleeds,  I  '11  strike  his  soul. 

Without  a  prayer,  into  eternity  ! 

'T  is  done  ;  and  now  I  must  make 

The  most  oft,  ere  the  soul  refuse 

To  reason  for  't  in  the  ear  of  heaven.  [Exit, 
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SCENE  I.— A  Street. 

Enter  William  Fellows. 

Fel.  (solus.)  All  goes  not  as  my  well  reasoning 
Planned.     Wesley  failed,  and  so  my  work  went  down. 
Yet,  till  the  meeting  at  Richard  Harlow's,  the  work  seemed 
To  start  aright  again  ;  but  Temple  was  not  killed, 
And  now,  it  is  reported,  fast  recovering  ;  while  yet, 
Harry  Trueman  lies  not  in  dungeon  walls— has  not 
Been  found.     Wesley,  the  dog,  shall  rot  in  prison  ; 
And  there  his  life  is  safer  than  abroad.     I 
Would  send  him  to  his  last,  as  is  his  desert,  after 
So  cheating  my  revenge  of  victory. 
Trueman — he,  alone,  is  paying  back  the  debt  ; 
And  if  no  farther,  none  can  my  power 
Turn  from  him  ;  for  even  before  he  started  for  that 
Contest,  his  mind  was  sold  to  hell,  and  his 
Life  without  its  natural  purpose.     I  will  seek 
Him  out,  and  tho'  the  final  stroke  doth  seem  for 
Me,  I  will  thrust  the  last  drop  in  the  vial  to 
His  lips,  and  goad  him  till  reason  doth  cry  for 
Mercy  !     I — I  do  expect  at  the  hands  of  the  law 
No  hearing  ;  and  will  at  it  with  such  desperate 
Force,  that  with  my  life  I  shall  find  it. 
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But  who  comes  ?     The  widow  Gosby's  fool.     I  will 
Wait  here  until  he  pass,  to  hear  the  leaking  of 
His  unguarded  brain. 

Enter  John  Rattler. 

John,  Oh,  these  awful  days  !  I  trust  they  are  over  now. 
Here  I  have  been  turning  about,  doing  good  errands,  and 
now  all  has  amounted  to  this.  'T  was  I  did  it  all,  and  never 
a  bit  have  I.  But  thank  heaven  Master  Temple  is  not  killed 
dead  ;  he  is  almost  well  again.  And — {looking  around  him) 
■ — ha !  that  Mr.  Trueman,  as  they  say,  is  crazy,  and  nobody 
knows  his  meaning — be  it  yea  or  nay.  He  was  always  a 
queer  man,  though  !  Oh,  had  I  that  Fellows  chained  and 
cuffed,  I  would  beat  the  swell  of  life  out  of  him.  He  is  the 
meanest,  lowest — but  I  wont  say  it ;  some  one  may  tell  it, 
and  he  would  fix  me  for  it.  But  I  don't  know— in  fact,  now. 
I  never  did  know  anything  for  certain.  All  things  wont  be 
the  same ;  for  before  you  can  say  Jack,  the  slimy  tad-pole 
squints,  swims  from  the  run,  and  by  my  faith  doth  hop  a 
bull-frog  straight.  I  don't— it  is  no  use  for  me  to  try  to 
know.  Mrs.  Gosby  says  all  things  are  bound  to  end ;  and, 
by  my  faith,  she  does  know ;  and,  too,  she  said  had  I  not 
been  an  honest  John,  there's  no  telling  what  had  not  hap» 
pened  to  the  good  folks. 

Fel.  He  has  betrayed  me.     Had  I  thought., 
I  had  known  the  boasting  fool  did  it. 

[Rushes  out  and  grasps  him- 
Now  I  have  thee  !— not  chained  nor  cuffed,  poor 
Fool.     'T  was  thou  betrayed  me.  tho'  I  did  reward 
You  with  a  well-filled  purse. 

John.  Oh!  by  my  faith— my  faith  ! 

Fel.   Lest  then  shouldet  take  false  oath,  I  '11 
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Save  the  sin.     Count  thou  thy  prayers  to  die. 

[Draws  a  dagg-r  over  him. 

Ester  Trueman  disguised* 

Tru.  Hold! 

Fel  Who? 

[Trueman  throws  off  his  disguise  and  prepares  his  voea 
Ah,  thou  hast  blood  upon  thy  hands ! 
I  put  it  there. 

Tru.  Then  take  back  the  due. 

{They  fight.     Fellows  falls. 

Fel.  You  have  murdered  me,  and  the  curse  of  hell 
Be  on  you  for  't.     I — I  did  it  all.     What  thy 
Hot  blood  did  think  was  done  for  love,  now 
See  was  to  revenue  the  wrono- — insult  corroding  in 
My  brain  for  years. 

Tho'  now  thou  hast  the  upshot  of  % 
I  have  had  the  power  of  my  day. 
You  lost  her  you  loved  madly — I  took  her  from  you ; 
You  tried  ambition — I  did  make  't  your  curse  ; 
And  now  thou  art  the  villain — murderer.     I 
Do  laugh  at  you.     Mad !     I  did  pour 
The  poison  ;  and  now  I  die — die  when  death 
Were  mercy  to  you.     Oh,  Heaven  ! 
Mercy !  [He  dies. 

Tru.  The  villain  !  the  villain  ! — -but  no  ;— 
He  is  dead,  and  I  did  kill  him! 
(to  John.)   Boy,  boy,  dost  fear  death  ?     Look  on  't, 
And  pray  to  die  when  it  doth  bring  unto 
A  soul  so  black  such  rest.     Look  on  't, 
And  take  this  steel — plunge  it  hilt-deep 
Into  this  tortured  breast.     Quick,  boy. 
Quick  ? 
9 
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But,  no; — 'tis  but  the  mortal  there; 
The  soul  is  not — and  mine — and  mine  ! 
Come,  go  on  thy  errand,  hoy.     News  for  Hell, 
Not  Heaven,  carry.  [Exit  John. 

[Trueman  starts,  turns,  and  gazes  at  the  body  of  Fellows, 
I  have  dreamed  a  most  horrid  dream, 
And  still  I  dream  it.     Upon  these  hands 
I  saw  hot  drops  of  human  blood — and 
They  are  not  on  them.     A  sightless  eye, 
Half-open,  glared  at  me ;  and  some  did  say 
?T  was  death  ;  and  yet  I  live.     Within, 
Coursing  through  my  veins,  my  blood  goes  up 
And  down,  inflaming  mind,  soul,  the  pettiest 

Limb  to  dancing  pains  ;  and  now back, 

Thou  frenzied  creature,  that  doth  glare  at  it. 

Why — why —  [Turns  to  the  body  of  Fellows, 

Fellows  dead  !  and  who 
Bid  do  the  deed  ?     I  ?     These  hands  have  not 

A  spot  upon  them  ;  and [Looking  at  his  weapon, 

This  doth  almost  drip  the  very  life 
Upon  my  brain  !     It  was  I  that  did 
The  murder — none  but  I;  and  these  wild, 
Unnatural  sights  are  legitimate  in  the  sight 
Of  Heaven,  and  but  tell  what  shall  be 
Hereafter. 

Dead  and  gone — but  where? 
Fellows,  Fellows,  oh,  that  I,  who  did 
Thy  reckoning,  were  not!     But  thou,  altho' 
Against  my  aim  thou  didst  raise  thy  hand 
And  snap  the  tie  to  human  feeling,  thou, 
Thou  art  dead  ;  and  I  but  stay,  worse  than  dead. 
To  stand  the  custom  of  the  law  and 
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Be  sent,  o'er-blown  in  sins,  to  judgment  there. 

\_A  citizen  passes. 
Can  I  not  escape  the  eyes  of  men, 
When  most  my  soul  would  haunt  itself? 
'T  is  for  the  deed  all  eyes  do  fall 
Upon  my  own,  and  speak  in  words 
More  audible  than  the  clarion  note — ■ 
That  I  have  done  the  deed  ! 
I  must  not  stay  where  dead  men  lie 
To  give  the  clue.     I  would — and  yet  I  can 
Not  think  to  leave  behind  this  dead  man's  tongue, 
For  it  will  cry  unto  my  soul  in  emblazoned  words, 
If  I  do  leave  it ;  and  if  I  stay,  some  one 
Must  closely  pass  and  fix  the  deed  upon  me. 
God  !  God  !     Some  one  is  here,  and  I  must — 
Must  begone,  else  my  disturbed  countenance 
Will  fix  the  crime,  and  I [Exit. 

Eater   Officers. 

1st  Off.  There  is  murder  here.     Didst  see  it  done  ? 

2nd  Off.  Not  I,  not  I. 

1st  Off.  Thou  shouldst.  This  is  thy  watch,  and  in  the 
light.     How  so  ? 

2nd  Off.  I  was  looking  after  a  veritable  rogue  above,  sir, 
and  so  I  did  not  see  it. 

1st  Off.  He  came  to  it  by  his  own  hand,  for  all  our  duty 
knows,  (raises  the  body.')  Fellows,  William  Fellows,  the 
scourge,  is  dead.  I  like  hot  to  say  I  am  glad  on  't,  but  he 
will  swear  me  down  no  more,  as  when  I  near  had  caught  him 
in  his  double-dealing.     The  wound  is  in  his  breast. 

2nd  Off.  I  do  not  fear  him  now,  and  so  peace  be  with  him. 
How  shall  we  report? 
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1st  Off.  It  lies  with  thee  ;  and  since  the  duty  's  thine,  mind 
thou  liest  not  about  it,  to  excuse  offense. 

2nd  Off.  Leave  it  to  me.     Let 's  hence  with  him. 

[Exeunt,  carrying  the  body, 

SCENE  II.— A  Street. 

Enter  George  Maler. 

Ma.  At  last 

My  Lucy  will  consent,  and  I  will  be 
The  happy  mat ;  for  I  now  can  bear 
Glad  tidings,  and  bring  about  some  smiles 
"Where  sorrow  has  asserted  power  always, 
And  first  of  all,  they  are  now  reinstated  by  the  law 
In  all  their  father's  lands — which  must  bring 
Consent  from  Lucy,  since  she  did  refuse 
Until  for  better  or  for  worse  the  matter  ended. 
The  work  that  Horace  deemed  unfit — unworthy, 
Last  night  was  tested,  and  will  bring 
Unto  his  thought  more  reason  ;  tho'  he,  of  late, 
A  philosopher  has  grown,  and  seems  full  calm 
Where  oft  he  had  been  mad  at  everything. 
I  will  be  swift,  for  facing  what  hath  been, 
It  doth  become  me  well  to  bear  this  flattering  news. 
Enter  John  Rattler. 

John.  Aye,  Master  Maler !  thou  dost  not  know  what  I 
know  ;  and  well  I  wish  I  did  not  know  it,  sir  ;  by  my  faith, 
aye,  by  my  faith,  I  do  ! 

Ma.  What  is  it,  John  !     Come,  no  idling  now. 

John.  Oh,  no ,  oh,  no,  sir  !  The  fact  is,  made  short  as  I 
can  make  it.  that  William  Fellows  was  about  to  kill  me,  and 
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Master  Trueman  came  up;— he  stopped  liim,  thank  heaven. 
They  fought — Master  Trueman  killed  him  dead — oh,  sir, 
dead ! 

Ma.  Killed  Fellows  ? 

John.  Yes — yes,  sir ;  and  he  wanted  me  to  kill  him,  too  ; 
but  bethought  him  he  had  better  not,  and  I  was  glad  of  it  5 
for  I  did  not  want  to  do  it,  sir. 

Ma.  Poor,  poor  Harry  !     And  it  has  come  to  this — 
That  thou  wouldst  end  thy  life,  when  yet  in 
The  Spring-sap  of  its  seasons  here ! 

John.  Oh,  sir ;  he  has  been  mad  this  great  while.  It  was 
long  ago,  when  I  did  bring  Mrs.  Gosby's  letter  to  you  and 
Master  Horace,  that  he  did  bring  me  close,  and  in  strange 
voice  say  to  me, — John  Rattler,  hadst  thou  a  father — and 
more  the  like. 

Ma.  I  must  see  him  !     And  now,  methinks, 
I  see  the  mover  of  this  work ;  for  many  years  ago 
Friend  Harry  did  insult  this  villain  Fellows 
In  something ;  and  he  has  taken  him  to  his  service 
Since  ; — so  he  plotted  for  revenge,  by  making 
All  work  so  blasting,  'till  from  him  he  found 
Reward  in  death.     There  is  much,  much  more 
Of  this  that  must  be  sifted,  though  he  who  should 
Most  suffer  lies  dead — beyond  the  power  of  justice ! 
And  Harry  mad  ?  that  towering  mind 
That  should  have  been  to  lead  mankind — gone — 
Grone  down  in  darkness  !  a  twilight ! 
Yet,  forever !  followed  not  by  the  allotted  night 
Of  rest,  but  itself  for  e'er  :  one  lingering  ray 
Floating  in  that  blackness,  reminding  what 
Hath  been  shall  never  be  to  all  again. 
It  is  woe  to  think  on  't,  though  the  rightful 
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Successive  to  what  hath  been.     Poor,  poor  Harry  ! 
And  all  thy  youth-born  dreams  have  ended 
Here  so  black  ! 

John.  Oh,  Master  Maler !  I  did  forget ;  my  errand  was  to 
you,  sir.     Mrs.  Gosby  commanded —        [hands  him  a  letter. 

Ma.  (reads.)  Friend  George — I  have  thought  it  strange 
that  you  have  not  been  to  see  me.  Come  you  must,  imme- 
diately on  the  receipt  of  this,  as  your  aid  is  essential. 

[Signed]  Horace  Temple. 

This  doth  anticipate  me.  When  did  Mrs.  Gosby  give  you 
this? 

John.  Full  two  hours  since ;  I  was  delayed,  as  1  did  tell 
you,  sir. 

Ma.  Then  I  will  be  gone,  and  see  Harry  when  I  return. 
Come ! 

John.  Oh,  yes,  sir !  (aside.)  Back  to  Mrs.  Gosby's,  and 
my  dinner,  with  her  scolding  for  my  sauce.     I  come,  sir. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Lucius  Temple's  Dwelling 

Horace  Temple  and  George  Maler,  coming  forward. 

Tern.  'T  is  true,  as  you  did  bid  me  hope, 
When  melancholly  filled  my  breast ;  the  night 
Has  passed  away  to  dawn,  and  morn  in  all 
Its  freshness  comes  sweetly  on  my  life. 
My  father  is  repossessed  in  full ;  and  though  not  exceeding 

well, 
He  seems  content — happy  that  we  are  from 
The  struggle  free. 

And  for  myself,  't  is  well  perceived  the  good 
My  adverse  fortune  worked,  though  when  it  was 
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On  me,  't  was  hard,  full  hard,  to  bear ! 

When  she  frowned,  and  did  beget  desire 

To  be  above  her  frown,  I  did  light  my  taper  at 

The  grand-lights,  to  make  a  start  upon  the  road 

Of  life  of  mind.     Often  the  feeble  glimmer  cast 

Into  my  soul  shadows  that  mourned,  almost  to  death, 

The  ineffectual  effort. 

'T  was  then  I  did  forget 
That  patient  industry  met  reward  continual  in 
Incessant  labor — one  truth  in  life — the  moral  wealth, 
The  keeper  of  health  of  mind,  Contentment — 
€alm  contentment!  not  to  lie  upon  the  arm, 
And  cast  away  the  profit  in  the  future's  store, 
But  that  -contentment  that  lives  within  the  soul— 
When  we  do  know  that  time  must  be  obeyed, 
And  will  not  before  the  last  moment  of  the 
Lawful  hour  yield  the  accomplishment; — 
Contentment  honest  action  brings,  with  which 
Our  best  reason  seeks  companionship,  when  duty 
Asks  no  more  than  what  is,  in  earnest  struggle 
To  perform  the  part  assigned. 

And  so  you  see  I  have  that  argument  which  doth  make 
All,  all  contentment — struggling  with  a  healthy  reason 
And  collected  brain  ! 

31a.  I  am  happy,  most  happy,  since  my  friend 
Has  found  that  antedote  which  my  poor  brain 
Did  try  conjure— for  every  ill  consoling  balm  ! 
That  hath  absorbed  me  since  we  parted. 
Although  my  journey  was  of  heart's  concern. 
And  since  my  efforts  all  have  been  unto 
My  friend  devotional,  I  now  am  happy  that 
In  part  my  journey  served  him, 
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Last  week  your  work  was  well  received, 
And  all  predict  success,  if  you 
B  it  let  it  forth. 

Tern.  What  mean  you?     Are  you 

Then  earnest,  George? 

Ma.  Kead  !      T  is  proof  I  jest  not. 

Tern.  I  would  I  could  do  more  than  thank  you, 
G    >rge ;  for  to  you  alone  all  this  is  due. 

Ma.  Oh,  natter  thyself  a  little  more,  my  friend — 
The  world  will  do  better  by  you. 

Tern.  Thanks,  George !—  Will  think  of  this 
Enter  LUCY  TEMPLE. 
Anon;  but  now My  sister!     Why  hence  to-day? 

Lucy.  To-morrow,  brother !    Oh,  good  morrow, 
Mr.  Maler. 

Ma.  Miss  Lucy. 

Tern.  Come,  Lucy,  stay  with  us  a  moment, — 

I  will  bring  some  seats.     'T  is  the  last  day 
With  your  brother. — Stay  ! 

Lucy.  But  I  must  be  gone,  [to  Maler,  aside.']  Have  you 
told  him  of  it,  George  ? 

Ma.  I  have  been  faithful,  though  I  fear  he  will  think  it 
strange  business,  Lucy. 

Lucy.  Oh,  to-morrow  is  the  wedding  day;  and  then  ! — 

Tzm.  Come ! 

Lucy.  Oh,  no;  I  must  be  gone.  Ada  sent,  an  hour 
since,  and  waits  for  me.  So,  good  morrow ;  to-morrow  is  a 
wedding  day,  and  we  must  think  of  it,  brother.  [Exit. 

Tern.  I  will.  George,  my  sister  is  free.  Methinks  she 
never  loved  like  some  have  loved ;  nor  yet  hath  fixed  her 
heart  upon  any  one. 
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Ma.  Yes,  yes !  But  the  business,  Horace,  that  brought 
me  here  !     I  will  be  gone  ! 

Tern.  Stay !  Not  yet ;  to-morrow,  at  the  chapel,  a  holy 
man  will  unite  Ada  and  Horace.  I  do  desire — but  you  are 
not  surprised ! 

Ma.  Oh,  no  !  Oh,  no  ! 

Tern.  Then  I  would  have  you  go  with  me  on  the  morrow 
to  Richard  Harlow's — thence  with  the  bridal,  attendant,  to 
the  chapel. 

Ma.  Your  hand,  my  friend!     I  will  meet  you, 
At  last,  to  hold  the  golden  cup  replete 
With  joys !     Now,  I  must  to  prepare  ;  so, 
Good  morrow — 

Tern.  Yet  one  moment — one  last  request : 
'T  is  that  you  see  Trueman,  tell  him  I  do 
Forget  the  wrong  he  did  think  to  do  to  me,  and  that 
I  much  desire  he  forget  it  too. 
Wilt  see  him  ere  the  morrow,  George?  for  now 
'T  is  rumored  it  doth  affect  him  much. 

Ma.  (aside.)  No,  no  !     'T  will  cloud  his  generous  mind, 
And  I  will  not  tell  him  of  it. 
(to  Horace.)  Yes,  yes,  I  will ;  tis  for  that 
I  hasten.     Again,  good  morrow.  [Exit, 

Tem.  So,  my  time;  repayment  for  more  than  all 
My  former  ills,  has  come;  and  she  whom  I 
Have  hoped  for,  to-morrow  will  be  mine. 
All  things  do  come  with  ecstacy — the  tide 
Hath  lifted  me  upon  its  breast  and  bathes 
My  soul  in  heaven-like  emotions.     All 
Do  smile,  and  I  do  find  my  soul  continual  smiles — 
So  greeting  Fate. 
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Heaven  grant  the  future  look  e'er  as  bright 

As  now. 

My  time  is  burdened  till  the  morrow,  and 

I  will  to  the  matters  appertaining.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. — An  apartment  in  Trueman's  dwelling  hand- 
somely furnished  and  dimly  lighted.  A  table  with  books, 
&c,  scattered  over  it.      Time :  midnight. 

Enter  Harry  Trueman  in  a  dressing  robe. 

Tru.  Back  !  back  !  unnatural  vision  of  a  sickly  brain  ! 
Back  !  I  have  nougbt  in  question  with  thee. 

A  voice  within.  Blood  upon  them!     Blood! 

Tru.  Blood  !     Now,  now  it  is  a  ghostly  thing, 
And  no  delusion  of  the  brain.     It  pointeth  at 
These  hands,  and  doth  cry  "blood  upon  them  ! 
Blood!" 

And  now  it  doth  move  toward  me  I 
I  cry  thee,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  back  into 
Thy  tomb,  and  stand  not  glaring  at  me. 
'T  is  not  of  Heaven.     Thou  walkst  when  Nature  bids 
Thee  stay  within  the  tomb,  to  wait  the  summons  at 
The  final  time. 

Back,  back  with  thee  !     I  could  not  brook 
Thy  bloodless  visage,  and  that  rayless  eye, 
Had  I  not  sent  thee  to  thy  grave. 
Oh,  ye  of  mercy,  have  pity  on  me !     Take  from 
My  sight  this  grave-sent  messenger  of  death ! 
Still  't  is  there,  and  holding  ope 
Its  shroud,  and  pointing  unto  the  wound, 
As  if  to  say,  you  did  it — -I !  and  now  't  is  gone 
Again ! 
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What  means  this?     Is  't  ordained  that  when 
A  soul  is  sent  upon  the  eternal  road  it  shall 
Come  back  in  nightly  visitations  thus,  or  is  't 
The  reckoning  of  a  distempered  brain  ? 
Methought  there  was  an  end  in  death,  and  ne'er 
Would  be  to  men  unhallowed  sights,  to  bring 
To  mind  what  hath  been  ;  that  the  grave 
Would  hold  the  dead  and  keep  all  secrets ! 
And  yet,  as  I  did  lie  upon  my  couch,  with  full, 
Bright  lights  beside  me,  foul  breathing  came 
Upon  the  air — the  lights  did  all  go  out,  or  burnt 
In  darkness — and  rose  this  new-born  ghost 
Unto  my  sight,  and  in  my  strained  ear  cried — 
"  Blood  upon  them  !     Blood!" 

Look !  look ! 
'T  is  there  again  !  and  now  it  points 
Unto  my  hands,  and — blood  !     See,  now, 
The  lights  do  burn  again  ;  it  doth  approach 

Them  ;  it  is — it  is [iTe  sinks  down. 

Enter  George  Maler.     He  grasps  Trueman's  arm. 

Trie.  Hold  !  off !     Didst  thou  not  see  it  ? 
See,  see  where  it  goes.     It  doth  cry  "  blood," 
And  point  unto  my  hands.     See  ! 
'T  is  gone  again  ! 

Ma.  Harry ! 

Tru.  Hear  !  hear ! 

Ma.  I  hear  not — 't  is  nothing. 

Iru.  'Tis  strange  !     List,  list  again;  'tis  going, 
And  't  is  faint.     Now  !  now  ! 

Ma.  Oh,  he  is  mad  !     Heaven  have  mercy  on  him. 

Tru.  'T  is  gone — 't  is  gone  unto  its  grave,  until 
The  coming  of  its  hour  again  1 
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My  good  friend 

No,  no,  I  do  mistake  you.     It  is  proclaimed 

My  friends  did  die  when  I  was  born  ; — none,  none 

But  scorners  saved. 

Didst  hear  those  marriage  bells  ? 
Jocund,  merry, — didst  hear  them? 
And  now  that  funeral  chime  !     'T  is  strange, 
Aye,  very  strange,  they  do  sound  alike  ;  one  bell 
Should  not  so  sound  for  both.     What  say  ye? 

Ma.  Oh,  pity,  pity  he  is  mad,  and  speaks  without 
A  purpose.     Harry,  dost  not  know  me  ? 
I  am  thy  friend — one  who  has  good  news 
For  thee  ! 

Tru.  Tell  it  not,  lest  it  turn 

To  slanderous  gossip  for  prudish  women. 
If then  speak  softly,  softly. 

Ma.  Perhaps  what  I  shall  speak  may  bring 
Him  back  to  reason.  Harry,  Horace  Temple 
Sent  me  with  news  for  thee,  and 

Tru.  Recreant  reason  comes 

Unto  my  mind.     I  heard  the  names  of  Harry  and 
Of  Temple.     Who  spoke  them  ?  who  ? 
George,  George,  what  dost  thou  here  ?     Didst  wake 
Me  from  a  damned  dream  ! 

Call  my  servant  hither.  [Pulls  a  bell. 

Of  late  my  brain  doth  lose  its  natural  balance, 
And  to  all  intent  I  am  not  myself  : 
Horrid  sights  do  come  unto  my  altered  eyes, 
And  strange  gusts  of  thought,  random  passing  through 
My  brain,  most  unaccountable. 
And  this  to-night  impart  to  none,  for  now 
I  am  myself  again.  [Enter  Servant. 
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(to  servant.)  Some  wine,  quickly,  (to  Maler.)  Be  seated — ■ 
Be  seated,  sir. 

Ma.  I  thank  you;  but  it  is  very  late,  and  I 
Did  promise  Horace  Temple  to  come  ere 
The  morrow — else  I  had  waited  till  the  morrow, 

Tru.  And  why  before  the  morrow  ? 

Ma.  That  I  should  beg  you  think  not  on 
The  quarrel,  since  he  doth  forgive  the  wrong 
Intended,  Harry. 

Tru.  Most  generous.  [the  wine  is  brought  in. 

Then  drink  we  to  it. 
[He  raises  the  cup — hearing  the  cry,  dashes  it  down  again. 

Ma.  Wilt  thou  not  drink? 

Tru.  Yes,  yes.     The  cup  was  bitter ;  or 
Methinks  'twas  but  the  lees.     Another.  [They  drink. 

Ma.  Then,  good-night.     Be  rest  with  thee,  Harry. 

[Exit. 

Tru.  Grive  me  more  wine  !  [He  drinks. 

A  wedding  in  the  town  !     I  must  to  the  marriage  feast. 
(to  Serv.)  Have  you  my  newest  trim  prepared  ; 
I  go  unto  a  feast,  and  must  deck  myself. 
Go  first  with  the  light  into  my  chamber — I  will 
Follow.  [The  clock  strikes  one. 

JT  is  past  the  mortal  hour — -I  '11  to  my  rest 
Once  more.  [Searches  for  his  weapon. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — Parlor  in  Richard  Harlow's  dwelling. 

Ada  in  bridal  robe.     Mary,  a  servant,  attending. 
Ada.  Kind  Fortune  smiles  upon  my  hopes,  to  make 
Them  joys.     'T  will  not  be  long,  and  this 
Sweet  consummation  should  not  be  with  trickling  tears— 
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For  they  ere  this  have  told  a  different  story  ; 

Yet  there  intrudes  upon  my  mind  a  mournful  thought, 

And  all  the  joy  for  me  to-day  cannot  dispel  it  from 

My  soul. 

No,  no  !  I  '11  think  not  so  ;  for  he 
Will  not — cannot  come  to-day,  to  fix 
Another  sorrow  here. 

Mary.  Thou  shouldst  be  happy  on  thy  wedding  day, 
Sweet  lady. 

Ada.  Happy  !  happy !  I 

Am  happy,  and  my  brain  doth  turn 
With  thinking  on  't.     To-day  I  am  so  happy  that 
There  is  a  sorrow  in  it ;  it  doth  creep 
Into  the  yearning,  till  it  is  a  happy  sorrow — so 
I  cannot  smile  nor  weep,  Mary. 

Mary.  It  is  unnatural,  and  will  do  thee  harm. 

Ada.  No — speak  not  of  it,  but  change  thy  theme ; 
For,  Mary,  I  am  almost  wild,  and  to 
Now  concentrate  my  thought  upon  this  hour 
Would  e'en  o'erpower  me. 

Mary.     They  will  soon  be  here,  and  thou  shouldst  have  thy 
joy  upon  thy  face  in  smiles  to  greet  them. 

Ada.  Oh,  stay  !     Horace,  I  do  wrong  thee  now, 
To  let  a  sorrow  be  within  my  soul  upon 
Our  wedding  day ;  but  to  me,  for  days, 
Strange  thoughts,  like  dreams,  have  often  come, 
That  warn  me  of  the  darkness  on  my  wedding  day. 
A  sight  doth  theso  strange  thoughts  unfold, 
To  stay  upon  my  soul. 

But  these  tears 

Enter  Lucy  Temple. 
Lucy  !  dear  Lucy  ! 

[Fall*  upon  her  neck. 
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Lucy.  Ada,  joy  to  thee  on  our  wedding  day. 
A  kiss. 

Ada.  Thy  wedding  day  ? 

Lucy.  Yes.     To-day  we  both  will  give 
Ourselves  away ;  and  some  will  be  sorry 
Of  the  taking,  may  be. 

Ada.  I  am  glad  thou  wilt. 

Be  happy,  Lucy,  for  I — I  am  so  happy  I 

Lucy.  Come,  come,  my  father,  Horace,  and 
George  approach. 

Ada.  These  tears ! 

Enter  Richard  Harlow,  Lucius  Temple,  George  Maler, 
Horace  Temple  and  Ladies. 

H.  lem.  Thou  art  sad,  Ada. 

Ada.  No,  no — not  sad;  only  tears,  Horace, 
They  will  soon  be  dry. 

Lucy,   (aside.)  George,  hast  spoken  to  my  father  ? 

Ma.  Oh,  long,  long  since,  Lucy. 

Lucy.  And  Horace?- 

Ma.  No,  no  ; — thy  father  keeps 

The  secret,  too.     Dost  love  me,  Lucy? 

Lucy.  No,  no — not  on  our  wedding  day  ! 
Thou  art  doubting? 

Ma.  My  Lucy  ! 

R.  Harlow,  (to  Ada.)  One  kiss,  my  child,  ere  thou 
Art  not  my  child.  [Kisses  her. 

L.  Tern.  So  greet  him  whose  child  thou  art 
Blessing.  Kisses  her. 

Ada.         My  father  ! 

H.  Tern.  A  greeting  to  ye  all,  my  friends. 
My  sister,  George  is  appointed  thine  escort  to 
The  chapel.     Doth  it  please  you? 
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Lucy.  Since  my  father  doth  assent. 

H.  Tern.  What,  Lucy  ? 

Ma.  A  surprise,  Horace.     I  have  been  plotting  'gainst 
Thy  sister's  weal,  and  now,  her  father  assenting, 
I  place  upon  her  hand  the  marriage  riDg, 
And  wilt  go  with  Ada  and  thyself  unto  the  chapel. 

Hor.  lem.  My  Father  ! 

Lu.  Tern.  It  is  so ;  I  did  give  consent; 
And  since  he  said  it  was  his  and  Lucy's  will, 
T  said  naught  of  it. 

Hor.  Tern,  (to  George.)  Thou  hast  always  been 
My  brother ;  be  that  brother  still. 

Ma.  (to  Lucius  Temple.)  Your  blessing,  sir! 

Lu.  Tern.  Ye  have  it ; — Heaven  grant 
Ye  may  be  happy,  my  children. 

Hor.  Tern.  Ada! 

Ada.  (clinging  to  him.)  Yes ;  I  am  so  happy  ! 

Harl.  (to  Horace.)  To  you  I  do  entrust 
The  happiness  of  my  Ada.     Grod  bless  you ! 
'  T  is  late — we  must  unto  the  chapel  now. 
Come ! 

Hor.  Tern,  (to  Mary.)   Forget  not ;  let  Mrs.  Gosby  and 
John  be  sent  for  ;  it  is  Ada's  wish.     Come,  Ada.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.— In  front  of  the  Chapel. 

Enter  Harry  Trueman,  Closely  wrapped  in  a  cloak. 

Tru.  (solus.)  They  are  not  here  ! 
And  I  did  fly  my  house,  when  officers,  as  said 
My  servants,  were  in  quest  of  me ! 

Mad! 
And  still  pursued — hunted  as  a  thieving  fox. 


Scene  VI,  t  A  T  £.  IIS 

By  blood-tongued  dogs.     There  will  soon  be 
An  end  on't ; — the  rogue,  the  honest,  mad 
Alike,  must  come  to  it;  and  I  !— 

Off! 
Disguise  myself  unto  the  world  ?     If  they 
Do  come  I  '11  stand  the  fight ! 

Ignoble  death 
Doth  stare  me  cold,  and  I  will  their  act 
Make  them  anticipate.     And  what  were  death, 
When  life  doth  deck  a  charnal  house  of  Hope — • 
Of  Love  decayed  !     The  world  is  mad, 
And  I  am  sane  to-day.— Now  let  them  come 
To  snatch  my  burden  off,  and  see  who  falls — 
Who  stands  against  the  will  of  Law, 
And  Heaven. 

Old  and  young  they  say  do  go 
To  reckoning  the  selfsame  hour — and  where? 
And  't  is  put  off— to-day — -to-morrow — 'til 
The  time  is  out  of  season  for  that  other  world  ! 
I— withered — tortured — old  in  blasting  sins, 
Begotten  ere  their  time !     As  some  cursed  old  man, 
My  hour  hath  come  before  its  time  ! 
My  cheeks  have  gone  down,  and  lean ; 
My  step  uneasy ;  my  sin — woes — -all,  all 
Have  ripened,  rotten  at  the  core.     I — I 
Would  down,  but  there  is  no  time  for  it  now. 
List !  list !  that  funeral  chime  !     The  wedding  bell 
Has  ceased.     So  wags  the  world  ; 
And  ill  winds  blow  from  every  part ; — 
The  old  maid's  wrinkle  and  the  lover's  bloom 
Have  suffered  by  it.     So,  so  ! 
When  winds  blow  clouds  will  gather  thick. 
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Then  lightning,  thunder,  rain  do  follow  quick. 

no  ;  they  have  me  not ! — They  dare  not  so  ; 
For,  though  deserted,  I  am  prepared  for  all, 
And  tremble  not.     Who  said  it? 
She  said  it  not ;  nor  he,  the  generous  Temple. 
Aye  !  by  my  soul — my  soul ! — 

[He  sees  the  ghost  of  Fellows. 
It  comes 
Again  !    And  wears  the  form  of  him  I  slew ! 
Begone  !  begone  !    'Tis  not  thy  time,  and  I 
Will  naught  with  thee. — Go  ! 
Thou  canst  not  sear  me  now  with  thy 
Sepulchral  garb,  nor  glazed  eyes  ;  I 
Am  armed  against  thee. — Go  ! 

Still,  still 
It  doth  cry,  blood !  and  point  unto  my  hands ! 
Thou  wouldst  remind  me  of  the  deed  ; 
Thou  canst  not  touch  me  with  thy  bony  hands— 
Thou  canst  not — ah,  ha  ! 

And  still  again 
It  becks  me  !     Go  on,  go  on  ;  I  will  follow  thee  ; 
Go  on,  where  thou  canst  have  blood  for  blood! 
And  walk  no  more.     Go  on  ;  I  will  follow  now. 

[Enter  Officers,  who  take  hold  m  lriw>. 
Unloose  my  arm ;  it  doth  do  as  I  do  bid  it. — 
'T  will  not  without  me  ! 

[Struggles  from,  and  turns  upo,n  them, 
1st  Officer.  In  the  name  of  the  law  we  do  arrest  you. 
Tru.  What! 

1st  Officer.  For  the  murder  of  William  Fellows. 
Tru.  Fellows  ! — Ah,  ha  !  't  is  so,  't  is  so  ! 
And  reason—  [Officer*  approach, 
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Off  with  ye— off! 
Dare  ye  to  place  your  hands  on  me, 
And  ye  shall  answer  for  it. 

Officer.  Our  duty,  sir, 

We  will  obey ;  come,  arrest  him  ! 
Tru.  Then,  by  heaven,  ye  shall 
Have  life  for  life ! 

\They  struggle.     The  Chapel  door  opens,  Hor- 
ace Temple,  Ada,  Lucy  and  others  come 

OUt.      TRUEMAN/aftk. 

Tru,  (to  Officers.)  Heaven  curse  ye  for  it ! 

[dies. 


ERRATA. 

A  part  of  this  work  having  been  put  to  press  during  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  Author,  many  errors  were  not 
discovered  until  too  late  for  correction.  To  avoid  confusion 
none  but  those  obscuring  or  destroying  the  idea  are  cor- 
rected in  this  Errata. 

Page  11,  12th  line,  for  "should,"  read  "would." 
13,  33rd  line,  for  "works,"  read  "warps." 
24,  4th  line,  for  "way  'till,"  read  "may  tell." 
28,  2d  line,  for  "op'ning,"  read  "opining." 
34,  8th  line,  for  "without,"  read  "with." 
38,  31st  line,  for  "act;  in  else,"  read  "act  in  else." 
44,  10th  line,  (after  "  Fool,  stand  there,")  for  "jFR" 
read  "(to  Fellows.)" 

Page  52,  28th  line,  for  "  lest  I  do  love/'  read  "  lest  I  do 
lose." 
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